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[Text] "The Arabs in the Year 2000" is the subject of a survey conducted by 
AL-MAJALLAH on Arab conditions by the end of this, the 20th, century and the 
beginning of the next, the 21st, century. Those Arab conditions that were the 
subject of the survey were political, economic, military, cultural and social. 
In this broad-based survey over 80 Arab intellectuals who are directly involved 
in the aforementioned areas were questioned by AL=-MAJALLAH, and they were asked 
a group of questions. The result of that survey was a broad investigative report 
that will be published in installments. This report begins with an installment 
that deals with the political situation; other installments will be published in 
sequence in future issues. 


During this period of factionalism, dissolution, loss and frustration which the 
Arab homeland has been experiencing--and this has been indisputably the worst 
period in modern Arab history--we here in AL=-MAJALLAH have tried to do what 
people who feel the world closing in on them usually do. We have been repeating 
what a poet said about how confining and limiting life would be without hope. So 
we set our sights on the future and chose a prominent time marker: the beginning 
of the 21st century, a century that holds the promise of an exciting future for 
mankind. That future will be exciting, whether that excitement is negative or 
positive. 


Although the period of time which separates us from the onset of that mysterious 
era is brief, we dreamed of an Arab homeland that would stretch from the ocean 











to the gulf and become one geopolitical unit rising along with others to the 
rank of a superpower. We dreamed of a homeland in which all Arabs would live in 
comfort and prosperity. We dreamed of a homeland where Arabs would be able to 
foster and refine their intuitive creativity because they would not have to toil 
to earn their bread and butter. We dreamed of a homeland where Arabs would not 
have to struggle to regain their usurped rights. We dreamed of a national Arab 
identity that would draw us away from regionai feelings which were stirred up in 
recent years, discrediting the Arabs' character and true identity, as though 
their emotional and physical wounds were not enough! We dreamed of an Arab 
future in which Arabs would live as equals like the teeth of a comb in an Arab 
democracy that would be neither eastern nor western but rather derived from the 
precepts of our true religion, our traditions and our heritage. We dreamed of a 
liberated Palestine that would become the throbbing heart of a united Arab 
homeland. We dreamed of Lebanon becoming an oasis and a paragon of peace. We 
dreamed of a time when minorities and sects would disappear and vanish in this 
generous and charitable nation which enriches and is enriched by these 
minorities. We dreamed of a time when the flames of war between these minorities 
would not flare up whenever a person of malice tries to stir their dying embers. 
We dreamed that the land between the Euphrates and the Tigris would become the 
source of fertility, charity and stability. We dreamed that the Nile Valley 
would become this nation's beaming center and its bread basket, protecting it 
from the presumptuous authority of food colonialism. We dreamed of many things. 
Like others, we too have a right to dream! 


But dreams soon disappear and vanish when the thrill of our daydreams is chased 
away by the stark reality we are experiencing today. Then when we relate the 
dreams we can recall to experts and knowledgeable people and ask them to inter- 
pret them for us, we find that their interpretations differ and vary. Our hopes 
soar and sink with those interpretations, and after all these dreams are 
analysed and we are told what to expect, we find ourselves persuaded by what 
we've been told by Ahmad Sidqi al-Dajjani, a Palestinian thinker and student of 
the future. Mr. al-Dajjani told us that dealing with the future was not limited 
to prognostication. Dealing with the future is rather an effort that links one's 
expectations with one's will to take action. The will to take action is always 
guided and steered by man's dreams. In other words, what happens in the future 
depends on matters that we can do something about. 


It was inevitable that the answers provided by our experts and thinkers in the 
most important and largest survey the Arab press has ever known would examine 
trends and ideas. It was inevitable that this survey would reflect, on the one 
hand, the present conflicting trends and ideas in the Arab world and the 
regional view of developing events, on the other hand, as compared with a 
national view and a purely academic one. It was also inevitable that these 
answers reflect the feelings of despair and frustration from which Arabs are now 
suffering. 


There were, however, numerous answers and justifications that set forth a set of 
opinions and ideas which should be pondered and considered by both ordinary and 
distinguished Arabs. These answers and justifications suggested there were 
regional and sectarian fears whose mot.ves ought to be considered. Although the 
picture that experts and thinkers sketched of the Arabs in the year 2000 was 
rather dark, it was not altogether gloomy. As far as the map of the Arab world 











in the year 2000 is concerned, most of those questioned by AL-MAJALLAH find that 
radical change in that map is unlikely. Some, however, expect that changes in 
the map of the Arab world would be made to serve foreign interests against the 
wishes of the Arab world. They also expect that negative changes would be made 
in that map and that the Zionist enemy would expand at the Arabs' expense. Those 
people attribute such expectations to the decline in the wave of Arab 
nationalism, which called for unity, and to what one of our thinkers called an 
imbalance. That imbalance manifests itself, on the one hand, in the Zionist 
enemy's continued expansion and intransigence and in the weakness of Arab 
solidarity, on the other. 


Our first question about the map of the Arab world in the year 2000 should have 
alsc included a question about the future of Arab unity. But we deliberately 
separated the two subjects from each other so that, on the one hand, we could 
explore possibilities for the negative changes that are expected in the sap of 
the Arab world. On the other hand, we wantec to elicit as gany opinions as we 
could on the future of comprehensive Arab unity. To most Arabs such Arab unity 
is still a distant dream, and expectations that the dream could gaterialize have 
declined radically during this period. Our thinkers agree that such Arab unity 
will not materialize by the end of this century, but the reasons they give for 
that are different and conflicting. The gost important of these reasons say be 
the decline in Arab nationalism, which was predominant in the fifties and 
sixties, and the differences in principles and understandings upon which the 
various Arab countries are based. More emphasis is also now being placed on the 
principle of an independent state which devotes its attention to protecting its 
sovereignty and its internal security. Most of our thinkers, however, are less 
pessimistic. Setting their sights on an existing model of unity, they have great 
hopes that that model would be expanded and become an example for others to 
follow. Most cf our thinkers thought that three regional coalitions sodeled 
after the Gulf Cooperation Council would be established in the Arab homeland. 
These coalitions would be established in the Fertile Crescent, in the Nile 
Valley and in the Arab Maghreb. In the long term, coordination and cooperation 
in these coalitions would grow, and they would become the nucleus for unity or 
for a federation that would develop in the long ters. 


The Arab League and Other Matters 


One academician thought that the future of the Arab League was a real Arab probd- 
lem "reflecting the worst in the Arab world.” However, gost thinkers agree that 
the Arab League will still be there by the end of the century. They said that 
its role may grow because, as one thinker put it, “it cannot shrink gore thar it 
has already." Some expect the Arab League's importance to grow if Egypt should 
re-join the League and if the League's offices were to return to Cairo. But 
others think that the Arab League will continue to be an ineffective bureaucracy 
because any attempt to make if an effective organization, to amend its charter, 
to make its decisions majority decisions rather than unanigous ones, and to 
increase its powers would be done at the expense of the sember states’ 
sovereignty. 


We noticed that most of the thinkers we surveyed avoided answering our question 
about whether parochial feelings would flourish or decline by the onset of the 
21st century. Their reluctance to answer that question say reflect a sense of 











Gespair which indicates that parochial feelings are flourishing at the present 
time. However, most of the few who answered that question expect regional 
feelings to decline or, at worst, remain unchanged. 


None of the thinkers surveyed by AL-MAJALLAH expect that a Palestinian state 
would be established on all of Palestine unless a third world war breaks out. 
One person said, “The border lines would be re-drawn after such a war." Many, 
however, think that a Palestinian mini-state would be established on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip and that it would be associated with Jordan ina 
confederation. Those people are convinced, however, that that will only come 
about after a long struggie or if radical changes in Israel itself are made. 
Eventually those changes would sake not only the establishment of a Palestinian 
mini-state possible, but also the establishment of a secular, democratic state 
in all of Palestine. A drastic change in the balance of powers in the region 
could also sake the establishment of a Palestinian sini-state possible. One 
Lebanese thinker thinks that the Palestinian cause is merely one aspect of the 
conflict with Israel. He thinks thet other aspects of the conflict with Israel 
will not go away whether or not a solution to the Palestinian cause is achieved. 


Most of the people who were surveyed expect Egypt to abrogate its peace agree- 
ment with Israel whether or not a just solution to the Palestinian cause is 
reachec. The provocative explanations for that can be found in the text of the 
survey. Whether or not a just solution to the Palestinian cause is found, none 
of our experts expects any change in U.S.-Israeli relations that would be 
favorable to the Arabs. But two experts do expect change if someone like Kahane 
cor Sharon were to come to power, or if eastern Jews were to gain control of 
Israel and distance it from the United States. There are several factors tying 
the United States and israel, and these include the confrontation with the 
Soviet Union and U.S. hostility to Third World countries. 


We asked sany questions. We askec questions about the future of Lebanon, about 
relations between Iraq and Iran, and about relations between the Arabs and the 
two superpowers. Finally, we paused to consider what our thinkers thought about 
the course of Arab democracy. According to one thinker, "The positive develop- 
ment of Arab democracy is inevitable.” Social and economic changes, the spread 
of education an¢ other changes anc developments are encouraging signs that 
Gemocracy is growing. However, the effort *to achieve democracy is painstaking 
anc arduous, and it gust be dome gracually anc in stages. 


Im the next few peges AL-MAJALLAP presents this abundance of ideas regardless of 
the sotives behind thes. Whether these ideas are soderate or radical, 
AL-MAJALLAH presents thes without any additions or deletions. AL-MAJALLAH is 
thus hoping to stir up om all levels a constructive Arab debate that would 
ultimately reveal, since we are advocates of cempocracy, the true inclinations of 
most Arabs as well as the picture of the Arad homeland in the year 2000 that 
this gsafority will sake an effort to achieve. 


The Early 2!st Century: Will the Arab Map Be Changed? 


‘Question’ Will there be a radical change in the gap of the Arab world by the 
beginning of the 2'st century? 











Most of those questioned by AL-MAJALLAH think it is unlikely that a radical 
change in the map of the Arab world will happen in the next 15 years, even 
though some of them expect such changes would be made against the Arab nation's 
wishes. Each one who was questioned had his own explanation for what he said. 


Nabil Ya'qub al-Hamar, general manager of the Gulf News Agency: "A radical 
change in the map of the Arab world is unlikely even though it is possible that 
change may occur in some areas, such as the Lebanese-Syrian borders, if national 
forces in Lebanon cannot come up with a solution that would be satisfactory to 
everyone." 


Mohamed Benyehya, editor-in-chief of the Moroccan newspaper, AL-BALAGH: "We can- 
not imagine that the map of the Arab world will remain unchanged over the next 
15 years because the political power which the Arab world could have used and 
exercised in the past years has begun to collapse. The Palestinian cause, which 
is a central issue for the Arabs, has become the focal point of large conflicts 
in the Arab world. Given all these factors, it is inevitable that a new 
Situation would develop before the onset of the 21st century." 


Jihad al-Khazin, a well-known Arab journalist: "What I fear is a change in the 
map of the Arab world that is caused by outside factors and serves foreign 
interests. I fear a change that would not be coming from within the Arab world." 


‘Adid Dawishah, a senior researcher at the Wilson Center for Studies and 
Research in Washington: "I do not expect changes in the map of the Arab world by 
the year 2000." 


Monamed al-'Alami, a Moroccan diplomat and chairman of the Arab Maghreb 
Community Center: "I do not expect change in the map of the Arab world by the 
onset of the 21st century.” 


'Abd-al-Wahid ibn Mas'ud, a Moroccan attorney and member of parliament: "One 
cannot predict a radical change in the map of the Arab world because the 
principle of sovereignty for each state precludes that and because the different 
beliefs that are being set forth on the Arab scene would not help bring about 
such a change." 


Clovis Maqsud, the Arab League's ambassador in Washington: "Regardless of its 
nature and direction, change is basically a process of transformation required 
by objective conditions and circumstances. Sometimes change comes as a 
challenge, and other times it is required and dictated by current events. It is 
known throughout our Arab homeland that we are going through a period full of 
crucial challenges, chief among which are those that are required for the con- 
frontation with Israel, not to mention what is required to stay in step with the 
times. But in spite of some achievements that have so far been made in more than 
ome area, we are still falling short in dealing with these requirements. This 
imbalance manifests itself, on the one hand, in the fact that the Zionist enemy 
is continuing his expansion and intransigence. On the other hand it manifests 
itself in the weakness of Arab solidarity. There are, however, positive 
indicators which have appeared recently in Arab political activity: in Arab 
mediation committees, to be specific. Such corrective action may be considered a 
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response to this growing imbalance in the equation of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
and that is the most crucial challenge we are facing. Therefore, we hope that 
more positive change will be forthcoming in the map of Arab solidarity. We hope 
for change that will strengthen the unity of Arab ranks in a manner that is 
consistent with the conditions of this crucial confrontation." 





Mahmud Riyad, former secretary general of the Arab League: "If matters remain as 
they are now, a change in the map of the Arab world will certainly happen. But 
this change will be favorable to hostile forces and to Israel in particular." 


Ahmad Sidqi al-Dajjani, a Palestinian thinker and former member of the PLO 
Executive Committee: "Let me define the word, radical. If we are talking about 
radical in the general sense of the word, then I do not expect a radical change; 
but if we are talking about radical change in a relative sense, then I do expect 
a change. The change that I think will happen in the next 15 years will involve 
the 4 regions of the Arab homeland. I mean the Fertile Crescent, the Arabian 
Peninsula, the Nile Valley and the Arab Maghreb. I expect ties within each one 
of these regions and between each region and its neighbors to be strengthened." 


Sa'd-al-Din Ibrahim, professor of sociology at the American University in Cairo: 
"I expect there will be change, but it is hard to predict whether or not that 
change will be radical. The indicators suggest that the Arab world cannot go on 
like this because it has reached a state of weakness that makes it impossible 
for it to survive. The indicators for change stem basically from the reasons for 
weakness," 


Prince ‘Abdallah Faysal ibn Turki, secretary general of the Royal Authority for 
Jubayl and Yanbu': "I do not expect there will be a radical change in the map of 
the Arab world except in the area surrounding Israel. I believe that Israel will 
take advantage of the coming period, given the poor Arab conditions, its own 
political clout and its clout with the media, tc expand its territory. I also 
believe that Israel wants to have new land borders with the Arab countries. It 
wants those new borders so it can pose a direct military threat to those 
countries and consequently hold sway over them politically and economically.” 


Wahid Ra'fat, vice president of the New Wafd Party in Egypt: "The changes that 
may happen in the map of the Arab world will be quite limited as a result of two 
factors: Arab-Israeli relations and the conflict between Iraq and Iran. As far 
as the first factor is concerned, an Arab-Israeli war could break out, but as 
far as the Iran-Iraq war is concerned, a peaceful settlement of the conflict 
will create changes." 


Riyad Najib al-Rayyis, journalist and author: "Yes, I do expect a radical change 
in the map of the Arab world. I look forward to such a change, and I pray for 
it. I expect such a change because the norm of development in nations requires 
it, now that a whole century has passed by and the imaginary borders that were 
drawn on sand by colonialists have turned into ‘sacred cows’ which no one may 
touch. I look forward to such a radical change because I am an author who 
believes in Arab nationalism and in the inevitability of Arab unity. I believe 
that a struggle to achieve that unity is necessary. I pray for such a radical 
change because the only way out I can see for this torn nation is that of 
radical change in its geographical characteristics. Such change would eliminate 
many borders and open many barriers." 














Regional Coalitions Rather Than Arab Unity 


[Question] Will there be comprehensive Arab unity by the beginning of the 21st 
century? 


Most of the thinkers who were questioned by AL=MAJALLAH do not expect comp- 
rehensive Arab unity to emerge by the beginning of the 21st century, although 
many expect regional coalitions modeled after the Gulf Cooperation Council to 
develop. 


Muhammad ibn Hamad Aal Khalifah, director of the Political Department in Qatar's 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs: "The situation will be as it is now by the begin- 
ning of the 21st century, but it is possible that regional coalitions similar to 
the Gulf Cooperation Council will be established. An appeal will be made to 
establish a united Arab Maghreb, but that is linked with a solution to the 
Western Sahara question. An appeal will be made for the unity of the Nile 
Valley, but that will be made after Sudan's economic problems are overcome and 
after something is done about the rebellion in the south. And an appeal will be 
made for the unity of Syrian lands, but that depends on settling the Middle East 
question. As far as comprehensive Arab unity is concerned, that will never 
materialize because it is a figment of the imagination." 


"Abd-al-Wahid ibn Mas'ud: "The unity of the Arab world from the ocean to the 
gulf is something every Arab wishes for. I believe it will be achieved in stages 
and in steps. But before we have political unity, we must have unity in other 
areas which would pave the way for comprehensive unity. For example, laws and 
educational curricula must be standardized; trade across Arab boundaries must be 
reconsidered; an Arab common market should be established; and the foundations 
for an Arab court should also be laid. This, in my opinion, is what it will take 
tc establish a foundation for Arab unity." 


‘Adid Dawishah: "I do not expect there will be comprehensive Arab unity, nor do 
I expect Arab alliances to be established. What we see now in the Arab world is 
a small scale picture of what the situation will be like during the next 50 or 
60 years. The idea of an independent Arab state struggling to maintain its 
sovereignty and its domestic security will survive and linger. So will the idea 
of Arab nationalism and the feeling among citizens of Arab countries that they 
are Arabs. However, more emphasis will be placed on the principle of the state, 
and Arabs will think of themselves as Iraqis, Jordanians or Syrians first and 
Arabs second. This is the opposite of the feeling that prevailed in the fifties 
and sixties when people thought of themselves as Arabs first and as citizens of 
their individual countries second.” 


Jihad al-Khazin: "I think it is likely--or maybe this is wishful thinking on my 
vart--that regional coalitions will be established. These coalitions would 
complement each other; they would not compete, fizht or disagree with each 
other. But as long as we are engaged in wishful thi.«ing and speaking with hope 
rather than despair, I am saying that regional coalitions are more likely 
because they can be established. And even though comprehensive Arab unity is the 
ultimate objective, I do not expect to see it materialize in my life time. But I 
do think that regional coalitions can materialize in the Arab Maghreb, in the 
Nile Valley with Libya, in the Arabian Peninsula, and in the Fertile Crescent." 








Ibrahim Abu Lughud: "There will be less Arab unity by the beginning of the 21st 
century. Organizations modeled after the Gulf Cooperation Council have nothing 
to do with unity. Arab unity, according to the objectives that are being pursued 
by Arab regimes, signifies division and disunity. However, we may have more 
unity if conditions improve. But if the Arab world continues to move in the same 
direction in which the current regimes in Arab countries are moving, there will 
be greater disunity and less cooperation than we have now in the Arab world." 


Rashid al-Khalidi, professor of political science at Columbia University in New 
York: "It is not likely that we will see comprehensive Arab unity, but regional 
cooperation is more likely. The Gulf Cooperation Council is an exciting example 
of the interest that exists in regional cooperation. It is more likely that we 
will see more of such coalitions and that this experiment will continue. There ~ 
are Arab problems that can only be solved in this manner." 


Mohamed Benyehya: "There will be no comprehensive Arab unity in che next 15 
years because the seeds of any unity do not vet exist. Unity of a eographical 
area as large as that of the Arab world requires a period of preparation before 
it can materialize. At the present time there is nothing to indicate that such 
pre-unity preparations are being made. However, some kind of limited regional 
unity may develop." 


Nabil Ya'qub al-Hamar: The establishment of comprehensive Arab unity in the ext 
20 years is inconceivable. It is, however, possible for regional coalitions to 
be established in some areas. Such a coalition would, for example, strengthen 
the ability of the countries of the Gulf Cooperation Council to coordinate their 
activities. It is possible that a cooperative coalition will be established 
between the countries of the Maghreb, between Egypt and Sudan, and between Syria 
and Lebanon; and it may be possible to achieve some kind of political coor- 
dination between these coalitions. But if Arab countries maintain their present 
identities, I do not expect to see comprehensive Arab coordination in politics 
or in other areas." 


Clovis Maqsud: "Arab unity is a matter of having a common destiny and common 
feelings; it is an existing fact that is confirmed by daily events and develop- 
ments. The national bond which is manifested by the Arab League is the most 
prominent feature of this unity. But comprehensive unity, including the unity of 
institutions, facilities and fundamentals remains something to which we aspire. 
Such unity requires objective conditions that are still unavailable. Accor- 
dingly, it may be said that efforts are currently being made to redress the 
imbalance that exists within Arab ranks. It is true that comprehensive Arab 
unity is neither imminent nor impending, but we are most certainly not on the 
verge of national disintegration. The thrust of common Arab action must be 
toward unity, not disintegration." 


Mahmud Riyad, former secretary general of the Arab League: "If what we mean by 
unity is unity in a constitutional sense, then that is not imminent in the fore- 
seeable future in light of what we've been experiencing. I am referring in par- 
ticular to the experience of unity between Egypt and Syria. I remember saying at 
the time that if something were to happen to that unity, no one would talk about 
unity for the next 50 years. Now I feel I was being optimistic then. Therefore, 











the most that we aspire to is the unity of Arab action. The establishment of 
forms of regional cooperation, such as the Gulf Cooperation Council's 
expsriment, does not conflict with any objective for unity. Such cooperatica may 
be considered a measure that is in favor of national Arab action." 


Ahmad Sidqi al-Dajjeri: "As a student of the future I would like to say that our 
dealings with the future are not limited to predicting what will happen. Dealing 
with the future rather joins together one's expectations with one's will to act, 
which is always gu.ded and steered by man's exclusive ability to dream. There- 
fore, what happens in the future depends on matters that we can do something 
about. Thus, the answer to that question would consist in part of taking stock 
of the existing situation, which is related to the past that we are aware of, 
and it would also consist in part of an attempt to do what we want to do. Within 
these parameters I think that the next two decades will bring about some kind of 
regional unity. And that is considered a step toward comprehensive unity. Our 
contemporary world is one in which small fish have no place in an ocean full of 
whales." 


Wahid Ra'fat: "I do not believe that comprehensive Arab unity will be estab- 
lished by the end of the 20th century when regional separations [sic?] cannot 
be. The current situation is the best one for international powers. Since no 
changes have been made in the Arab countries and since no unity among them has 
been established since they began to gain their independence 30 years ago in a 
Climate that encouraged such unity, then unity under unfavorable regional and 
international conditions cannot be expected.” 


Sa'd-al-Din Ibrahim: "Because of its interests, its emotional tendencies and its 
history the Arab nation will turn to some kind of unity if there should be a 
widespread awakening in the Arab world, if the negative effects of the lack of 
financial balance disappear and if terrorism declines. However, this will not be 
the romantic unity that Arab nationalists imagined in the forties and fifties. 
Instead, it will be a gradual and a more rational unity, and it will be based on 
democratic principles. Based on this gradual approach, I expect this unity to 
Start out with forms of regional unity, such as the coalition of the Gulf 
countries, which is an acceptable model of unity. That experiment may be 
repeated in other regions. Other regions which are ready for such unity are the 
Nile Valley region, the Arab Maghreb and the Fertile Crescent." 


Minah al-Sulh, a prominent Arab politician and thinker: "One of the richest 
experiences in the Arab nation's history is that of the union between Egypt and 
Syria and the subsequent breakup of that union. One of the most important 
lessons demonstrated by this experience has been that unity between two Arab 
countries, if it is established, may not last unless it is the product of 
growth, power and overpowering feelings on both sides. Both parties must have 
strong feelings about their ability to sustain their union. This union broke up 
because Syria, which had requested unity with Egypt, was trying to avoid weak- 
nesses and problems from which it was suffering. Its only choice was to place 
itself in strong hands that might be able to save it from those maladies of 
power and society which it could not handle. That is why the union of these two 
states broke up with stunning ease, and the greatest Arab dream died in the 
blink of an eye. The lesson that we learned from the breakup of this union is 




















that true unity is that which puts the final touch on specific integration 
efforts: political, economic and social integration in both countries. To apply 
that lesson to our present situation, we may say that prospects for proper unity 
in the near future are non-existent since the Arab countries are not preparing 
themselves for it. They are not integrating their independent decisions and 
their basic institutions as advanced societies would so that a request for unity 
with another state would indicate the maturity of the state which makes that 
request and not its weariness of its own problems or its attempts to run away 
from them.” 


George Sa'tadah: "The matter of Arab unity has been talked about since the 
beginning of the Renaissance. However, it is now almost impossible to achieve 
after the Arab world became divided into such a large number of countries with 
different political, social and economic regimes. In such a situation the 
interests of each of these countries are given preference to what proponents of 
unity call the supreme national interest. Regional fragmentation is the pre- 
dominant phenomenon today; it is impeding what proponents of unity call national 
awareness. This fragmentation has led to what is called a political awareness 
among ethnic, non-Arab, sectarian and factional minorities, and that, in turn, 
has intensified the feelings these minorities have for the need to establish 
their own states or regional coalitions. This is the rea\ity that exists today. 
But we do not expect the establishment of these coalitions to be easy, nor do we 
expect the achievement of unity to be any easier. An informed interpretation of 
what is happening in the area foretells that the Arab world is going through a 
period of difficult labor pains which may result in some changes being made in 
the political map. In my opinion, it is likely that things will remain unchanged 
unless Arab governments and government officials make a deliberate effort to 
achieve a minimum amount of agreement on the principles of common action within 
the framework of the Arab League as an alternative solution to comprehensive 
unity.” 


Riyad Najib al-Rayyis: "I do not believe that the situation we have now can 
remain unchanged in the 21st century. But the road to comprehensive Arab unity 
is a long and arduous one. It needs generations, battles and heroes. The estab- 
lishment of regional coalitions is not an alternative to unity, but it must be a 
factor to help it materialize. Regional coalitions must not intensify feelings 
of narrow parochialism or strengthen fanatic feelings of national chauvinism." 


The Future of the Arab League Depends on the Political Climate! 
[Question] What is the future of the Arab League in the early 21st century? 


Thinkers questioned by AL=-MAJALLAH agree that the Arab League will still be 
around by the beginning of the 21st century, although opinions about the 
possibility for its advancement differed. Some people think that the Arab League 
cannot be advanced unless its headquarters are returned to Cairo. Another expert 
thinks that it will not be advanced and it will not become stronger because its 
advancement and strength would be accomplished at the expense of each Arab 
country. 


Rashid al-Khalidi: "The Arab League is a real problem. It reflects the worst in 
the Arab world, and it is the lowest common indicator in it. Any positive action 
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believes there will be a solution but that it will not come about through 
negotiations. 


Ammad Sidqi al-Dajjani: "I do not expect the situation we have now to continue 
because our struggle will continue. Our struggle will take its course, and it 
will force our enemy to withdraw from occupied Arab territory. I expect our 
resistance to grow and 1 expect it to bring about the enemy's withdrawal. But I 
do mot expect our struggle to be crowned after two decades with the establish- 
ment of a state in Palestine, unless a third world war breaks out. And I do not 
think this is likely to happen. I am suggesting war here because border lines 
are usually drawn after wars. What can happen during the two decades is that the 
west Bank, the Gaza Strip and the Golan Heights may be liberated. The Golan 
Pelghts would be returned to Syria, while a Palestinian state may be established 
om the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. That state would soon join Jordan and the 
Fertile Crescent region in general in an alliance such as the regional alliances 
which the Arab region will experience. We may suggest in this context that some 
of the lines that were drawn in 1917 by Sykes-Picot may disappear. I see no 
comtradiction between having a Palestinian state and a confederation [with 
Joréan,|. Having our Palestinian state is a goal, and that can never stand in the 
way of achieving the goal of Arab unity which we all share. If no just solution 
to the Palestinian question is achieved, I do not expect Egypt to abrogate its 
peace treaty with Israel, but if a just solution to the Palestinian question is 
echiewec, I expect that diplg@atic relations will be established betweer the Arab 
countries and Isreel.* 


Mohemec Benyehya: “If a just solution to the Palestinian question is achieved, 
Siplomatic relations between Israel and a large group of Arab countries may be 
estabdlished.* 


A¢i¢c Dewishak: *I lieve that by the year 2000 the Palestinian cause will be 
where it is today. I do mot believe the Israelis will give up the occupied land 
im the cext °S years, and I do not think the Palestinians will accept anything 
eee then the return of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. And even if talks 
~etween the Arabs anc isreel were to begin this year, Israel will not give u; 
the cocupied land before 30 years. If it should give up land in the year 2000, 

wlll © serprised by that. I am not certain that the Israelis will be willing t« 
give wp Arad territory dy then, especially since the extremist movement ied by 
Peabo. Meir Tabare bas beer growing. Talks between the Arabs and Israel may de 


helc Curicrg the cexzt fow years, dut they will go on for gany, many years. I do 
mot Dellewe that Egypt will abrogate the peace treaty with Israel if a peaceful 
solution is mot echieved. When I go to Egypt I sense that the Egyptian people « 


not wieh to go teck to a state of war with Israel. The Egyptian people feel tha‘ 
Siplemecy is the caly way to belp the Palestinian people. The only thing that 
ceel¢ change thet is «a silitary coup in Egypt. But the future of the peace 
treaty will cepead oa the teadeacies of Egypt's sew wilitary leaders. I believe, 
however. thet those leaders would not want to risk going back to a state of war 
wit® leree) aegsicst the wishes of the Egyptians. They will not risk having 
heericet ai¢ to them cwt off especially since Arad aid to Egypt will never & 


etet it essed to te.” 
Sebi) Te*'ou® al-Bemar: “The gost likely ‘ust solution to the Palestinian ques- 
tiem whic® would be scceptable to the érads and to the international cogsunity 

















is that of establishing an independent state that would join Jordan ina 
confederation. In any case, the peace agreement between Egypt and Israel will 
play no role, nor will it have any effect; it will be almost semi-frozen. But I 
do not believe that normal diplomatic relations will be established between the 
Arab countries and Israel." 


Rashid al-Khalidi: "It is more than likely that a Palestinian state will be 
established by the onset of the 21st century. To put it simply, there is no 
other solution. The question is not insoluble, and the pessimism that many 
people feel is unjustified. Much will depend on how things within Israel itself 
will develop. If the present extremely fanatic national trend prevails, that 
trend will eventually destroy itself, and changes will be made in Israel that 
would make the establishment of a Palestinian state possible. Or Israel may be 
compelled to destroy itself or destroy the region. With regard to the nature of 
the Palestinian state, it will first be established on part of Palestine. After 
Israelis experience life with a Palestinian state, they may accept another step. 
They may create a situation that would cover all of Palestine. This may come in 
the form of a dual state or a federation. But more than likely, if a just 
solution to the Palestinian cause is not found, Egypt will be forced to abrogate 
the peace treaty with Israel as a result of an ‘aggressive’ Israeli step that 
Israel would take in the nest few years." 


Jihad al-Khazin: "I wish there were some reason to think there would be an 
independent Palestinian state. The most to which I can realistically and 
rationally aspire, however, is autonomy for the Palestinians in some form of an 
alliance with Jordan. But the worst scenario is that in the next few years 
enough Jews would immigrate to Israel from the Soviet Union to justify the 
annexation of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip." 


Muhammad al-Hallaj, director of the Palestine Research Center in Washington: "I 
do not expect a radical shift in the Palestinian cause from now till the end of 
the 20th century because I do not expect a miracle that would lead to that. A 
solution to the Palestinian question requires a willingness on Israel's part to 
give up at least some Palestinian land. Israel will not do this voluntarily and 
good naturedly. Israel will not give up any land unless there is a radical 
change in the balance of powers in the region that would make such a withdrawal 
in Israel's interests. Likewise, I think there will be no movement in the peace 
treaty between Egypt and Israel. In fact, that treaty may even disappear as a 
result of Israel's continued intransigence and America's bias for it. Therefore, 
I think that the onset of the 21st century will bring back the effort to oppose 
the Zionist invasion after the current attempt to adjust to it and coexist with 
it failed. If a just solution to the Palestinian question is reached, there will 
be no diplomatic relations with Israel because a just solution in the true sense 
of the word means restoring all the people’s rights, and that would mean the end 
of Israel as a Jewish, Zionist state. However, if a conciliatory solution, such 
as the establishment of a Palestinian state on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
is what is meant by a just solution, then I expect diplomatic relations will be 
established because it would be difficult to avoid that after having reached a 
solution that both parties find satisfactory." 


Wahid Ra'fat: "The development that is expected in the Palestinian question will 
be something along the lines of saving what can be saved. This would be done by 




















establishing a Palestinian Arab state on the West Bank and in Gaza. This state 
would join Jordan in a confederation. If no solution is found, the chance for 
peace [will be diminished], and what we expect then goes beyond abrogating the 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel. A new war may erupt between Egypt anc 
Israel, and the conflict will continue.” 


Clovis Maqsud: "First of all, two matters must be acknowledged. The first matter 
is that the Palestinian question is an extended struggle with the national 
enemy. The second point is that this struggle in its present stage is charac- 
terized by its military imbalance. We ought to mention at the same time that 
despite past drawbacks, the ultimate resolution of this conflict will inevitably 
come, and the Palestinian people will regain all their national rights to return 
to their country, determine their destiny and build their independent state. 
Since the nature of the Paiestinian question is dynamic rather than static, it 
is difficult to predict how these rights will be achieved and in what period of 
time. But regarding the matter of whether Egypt will abrogate the peace treaty 
with Israel if a just solution to the Palestinian question is not achieved, 
reference must first be made to the fact that this agreement was not reached to 
bring about a just solution to the Palestinian question. Quite the contrary, 
this unilateral agreement was made to inflict sore damage on the Palestinian 
cause. The fact that Egypt sade a separate agreement with Israel and became 
isolated by that agreement weakenec the Arab pressure that could be applied tc 
Israel. And that allowed Israel to take advantage of that opportunity and 
consolidate its occupation by putting up sore settlements. Furthermore, Israe! 
continued to mgaintain its hard-line policy and flex its suscle in Egypt's 
absence from the scene of effective Arab solidarity. Hence, Egypt's return to 
the Arab rank gust be accomplished at Camp David's expense if Egypt's return is 
to be proper. Egypt's return to the Arab rank is contingent upon its resumption 
of its leading and realistic Arab role in deterring the Israeli aggression, 
which the Camp David accords helped bring atout.” 


"Abd-al-Wahid ibm Mas'ud: "I do not believe that Israeli ambitions are lisited 
even if a solution to the Palestinian question were found. As to the estab) ish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the Arabs and Israel] in case a ‘ust 
solution is achieved, the answer to that question depends on what «a ius* 
solution seans. If that solution seans the liberation of Palestine anc the 
return of Palestinians to their country, that would mean that the state of 
Israei will shrivel to a point where there can be no relations with it, 
particularly diplomatic relations. Nevertheless, it is not likely that the Arat 
people will forget the destruction and ruin that Israel inflicted on the Arat 
nation." 


Sa’d-al-Din Ibrahig: "I think the conflict over the Palestinian question wil! 
extend into the early 21st century. But the form of the conflict will change: 
the sgilitary and popular conflict will be sized with the political-officia)l 
conflict. Resistance on the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and in south Lebenon wil! 
continue. At the same time the conflict wili be accompenied by official attempts 
to settle this problem or bring about a historic reconciliation that would ir 
fact create ‘a secular, democratic state." At the present time there are ¢ 
Billion Palestinians living in Palestine anc in the countries where they sought 
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refuge. By the end of the century there will be at least 10 sillion 











Palestinians, compared with 6 sillion Israelis by then. It would be difficult 
for ‘0 gwillion Palestinians anc 6 sillion Jews to disappear. Both parties will 
¢iscover that the comflict will sot en¢d in a complete settlement. Therefore, the 
idea of coexistence in a secular, Gemocratic society will re-surface. Jews will 
soften their hostility, and Arate will become sccustomped to sccepting the 
Iereelis om the land. But this will omly come about through continuous struggle 
by means of which both parties will be persuaded to coexist together. By the 
onset of the 2!st century we will have gone way bdeyoné the peace agreement 
between Egypt and Israel. The fact is that we have already gone beyond it; this 
agreement is sow being placed of the sicelises.* 


Itbrahia Abe Lughucé: “The coaflict over Palestise is « <Gynamic, dialectic 
comflict. It will Be solved whee the dispute withia the Arad world itself is 
solves. israel will sot subgit volustarily to any kissd of peaceful solution 
because it will sot be able to deal with the Palestinian srobdles or the Arad 
worl¢c unless it is prevailed upon by a silitery power. At any rate I don’t think 
there is enmy reason to te pessigistic abowt the Palestinian prodlem. I think a 
solution is possitie, Out it will sot come stowt by seans of an agreement with 
israel. There can be so solutions through negotiations. As far as the Camp David 
Agreement is comoernec, I believe that Egypt will abrogate it. Egypt's agreement 
with Iereel ¢i¢ sot omly make Egypt subiect to lsersel's power, tet it also sade 
Egypt subject to the United States. The United States and Israel] want to 
legitiaize the Camp Devic Accorés ané accordingly place al) the Arab world under 
their power. The Arat world will comtiowe to rely on Washington, while the 
forces of change will try to break that dependence. It will te in the course of 
that process that Egypt will abrogate its agreement with the United States.* 


Mohemmec al-‘Alami: *I bDellewe that in the next few years the United States will 
have to segotiate directly with the PLO as the sole, legitiaate representative 
of the Palestinian people. I bBeliewe that the first steps that will be taken in 
Geveloping the cause will be those of linking Palestisians with Jordan. A fou 
years later, the estebdlisheest of an independent Palestinian state on al] of 
Palestine gay become possible. If a just solution to the Palestinian question is 
reachec, I beliewe Isree) will gake the establishment of <ciplomatic relations 
between it and the Arabs a condition to such « solution.* 


Maneuc Piyed: “What we gust wake clear is that there can be so just solution to 
the Palestinian questice without coercion. But if the deteriorating Arad 
condition comtiowes, it would mot be af exaggeration tc say that isree] say go 
so fer as to ennexz Jordan. Isree) has sot yet smmezec Jordan because it hopes 
Joréan will become the Palestinians’ alternative hopelenc. But 1 say go so far 
as to say that if the Arad condition continues to deteriorate ané if the United 
States, Isreel’s strategic ally, persists is its hostile positions toward the 
Arad world, the Palestinian question will tecome like the Arwenian questions, « 
question which the world has forgottes ané hardly cnows anything about. As to 
whether or sot Arad countries will establish diplomatic relations with isreel, 
we must sot consfuse recognition with diplomatic representation. The Fes 
resolutions stete that pesce would be established in the sres if sa just 
comprehensive settlement is reacheé--that is, peace for land. But this seans 
nothing more than an enmé to the state of war. The establishweent of sorus) 
relations with another country is the ‘sovereign right’ of esct country, and 
each country may gake any Gecision it wishes to sake in that regard.* 








Muhammad ibm Hamad Al Khalifah: "1 expect a state or a Palestinian mini-state 
will be established in the West Bank and in Gaza, and I expect that state will 
join Jordan in a confederation. This solution meets Israel's minimum demands. 
Also all initiatives and ongoing communications regarding the Middle East point 
in that direction. The establishment of a Palestinian government in exile will 
only be a preparatory step for such a solution. As far as the Camp David Accords 
are concerned, I think Egypt will abrogate them whether or not a solution to the 
Palestinian question is achieved. The accords will be abrogated under two 
conditions: first, as soon as a new regime takes over power in Egypt; that is, 
before that new regime makes any new international contacts that would compel it 
to gaintain the status quo. Second, the accords will be abrogated when Egypt 
achieves some kind of military balance with Israel. I do not believe that Arab 
countries will establish diplomatic relations with Israel even if a solution to 
the Palestinian question is reached. In addition, historical facts indicate that 
Israel itself would refuse to have that lest it drown in an ocean of Arabs. 
Israel is basically a military state; if it ceases to have that character, it 
will be subject to disintegration." 


Riyac Najib al-Rayyis: "Despite the Arab nation's drawbacks, it is inevitable 
that Egypt will regain its role in it sometime. Egypt is part of that nation's 
history; it is part of its struggle, its past and its future. Egypt, which 
turned its back on the Aral world when it signed the peace agreement with Israel 
will have to abrogate that agreement one way or amther so it can regain its 
role in history. I do not expect diplomatic relatiuns between Israel and the 
Arad countries whether or not there is a just solution to the Palestinian 
question because what that just solution is will continue to be the subject of 
considerable controversy in the Arab world for a long time to come. Israel wants 
neither a just nor an unjust solution. The self-evident political facts indicate 
that a solution would contradict the principles upon which the state of Israel 
is based and conflict with the entire Zionist philosophy.” 


George Sa'adah: “I do not think it likely that an independent Palestinian state 
will be established on the West Bank for the following reason: the West Bank is 
a political, economic and social fact that puts pressure on Israel. Its 
geograhic, economic and historical isgportance is strategic in Israeli politics. 
The West Bank goes beyond the traditional framework of Israel's national 
security argument, and it becomes an expression of Israel's right to survive. 
This is how the settlement policy adopted by successive Israeli governments can 
be explained. The Arab-Israeli conflict is not a political conflict that can end 
with the establishment of diplomatic relations between the Arabs and Israel. It 
is a saterial-cultural conflict. If that conflict were to end, it would not end 
with the establishment of mgaterial-cultural relations between the Arabs and the 
Jews. The Palestinian question is one aspect of that conflict or rather it is 
one of its manifestations. And the other aspects of that conflict will not go 
away whether or sot a just solution to that question is reached. It is this in 
fact that is the predicament of the Camp David Accords. If Egypt does abrogate 
the Camp David Accords, that will be the reason why it abrogates them and not 
because a just solution to the Palestinian cause has not been reached.” 


Minah al-Sulh: "I think that the Palestinian movement, which is supported by the 
Arad people, must achieve its objective of establishing its political identity 
as an international sovereign state. To mse there is no difference between the 














establishment of a Palestinian state in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank and an 
independent state that joins Jordan in a confederation. Both solutions would 
only come about after a victorious political and military struggle. I do, how- 
ever, believe that a protracted struggle would unite Palestine and Jordan and 
would make a confederation between them based on equality a fact that needs only 
to be proclaimed. If a just solution to the Palestinian question is not 
achieved, I expect Egypt to abrogate the peace treaty with Israel. The impor- 
tance of that peace treaty lies in the fact that it is a step toward a comp- 
rehensive settlement. If no comprehensive settlement is reached, then the 
regional and international rationale upon which the Egyptian-Israeli agreement 
is based would be discredited. If that agreement is not abrogated, it would 
become an organic alliance between Israel and Egypt against the Arab region, and 
that would conflict with Egypt's interests as well as the Arabs' interests. 
History affirms that Israel was created to fight Egypt first and then the other 
Arabs. How then can Egypt be outside the battle in Israel's conflict with the 
region?" 


No Change in U.S.-Israeli Relations 


[Question] If a just solution to the Palestinian question is reached, do you 
expect the nature of U.S.-Israeli relations to change by the onset of the 21st 
century? 


The experts questioned by AL-MAJALLAH concurred that there would be no change in 
U.S.-Israeli relations by the year 2000 whether or not a peaceful solution to 
the Palestinian question is reached. However, there were possibilities that such 
a change could come about, such as Kahane coming to power in Israel. 


Muhammad al-Hallaj: "The change in U.S.-Israeli relations requires more than 
conciliation between the Arabs and Israelis. It requires an end to the confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union, and it requires an end to the hostility Americans 
feel toward the peoples of the Third World. Israel is part of the United States’ 
global strategy. And that is why I do not think it likely that America's policy 
toward Israel will change. The only way this relationship can change is that 
there be an upset in the balance of power whereby Egypt's partnership with 
Israel would become risky and burdensome.” 


Sa'd-al-Din Ibrahim: "Relations between the United States ard Israel will 
continue to be as they are today as long as there is conflict among Arabs and as 
long as the Arab region and the East remain a sphere of competition. However, if 
the expectations about Arab integration and the establishmert of regional 
unions, which I voiced in answering other questions, turn out to be true, the 
sharpness of the conflict between the two superpowers may te reduced. In 
addition, other superpowers, like Japan, China and perhaps even Western Europe, 
may enter the picture. The international powers--and the Arabs themselves may 
become such powers--may become numerous, and that would heljp change these 
relations and bring about a conciliation between Palestinians and Jews ina 
secular, democratic society." 


Prince ‘Abdallah ibn Faysal ibn Turki: "American public opinion, political 


institutions in the United States and the U.S. government may wake up one day 
and free themselves from Israeli domination. U.S. policy in the Middle East may 
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become free and independent of Israeli domination. U.S. policy may once again 
become honest and fair just as it was for brief periods of time in the distant 
past." 


Muhammad ibn Hamad Al Khalifah: "U.S.-Israeli relations will change under two 
circumstances: first, if the United States feels that the Arab world is willing 
to assume the positions that are necessary to protect its interests; and, 
second, if a comprehensive settlement is established in the Middle East. Such a 
settlement would definitely be reached with the Soviet Union's approval. The 
Soviet Union would then comply with Jewish immigration requests and establish 
diplomatic relations with Israel. That would necessitate the establishment of 
some kind of balance betwen U.S.-Israeli relations and Soviet-Israeli 
relations." 


"Adid Dawishah: "I do not expect U.S.-Israeli relations to change by the year 
2000, considering the manner in which the U.S. Congress operates. The only 
factor that can affect U.S.-Israeli relations is a change in American Jews' 
support for Israel. Their opposition to the rapprochement between the United 
States and Arab countries, such as that which is now taking place between Egypt 
and the United States, must decline. The only scenario that I think could change 
the attitude of American Jews toward Israel is one in which Israeli right-wing 
extremism would continue; one in which Meir Kahane'’s role in Israeli politics 
would grow; or one in which eastern Jews would win in the elections and assume 
important positions of leadership which would change Israel's pro-western 
character." 


Clovis Maqsud: "It is known that U.S.-Israeli relations are unique. Two years 
ago they were upgraded to official strategic cooperation. Therefore, the 
relationship between Washington and Tel Aviv cannot easily be broken. Once we 
accept that, we can say that any comprehensive settlement--and this is merely 
conjecture on my part--would have to be the product of changes in the balance of 
powers in the region. These would be changes that the United States would have 
to accept. And even if that were to happen, a change in U.S.-Israeli relations 
would not be inevitable even though the United States may have to back off 
somewhat from its absolute support for Israel's objectives and policies." 


Nabil Ya'qub al-Hamar: "There will be no comprehensive settlement as long as 
Israel exists. That is why by the end of the century there will be no change 
favorable to the Arabs in U.S.-Israeli relations." 


Jihad al-Khazin: "Any change in U.S.-Israeli relations will be one that tends to 
strengthen and reinforce those relations at the Arabs’ expense, if that is at 
all possible. Today, those relations are so close that Israel has all the 
advantages of being a state without having any of the responsibilities a state 
would have toward the federal government. Some people claim that such total 
Israeli exploitation of the United States will inevitably have a harmful effect 
on Israel. However, we feel that such an opinion is an example of wishful 
thinking and is not supported by the facts." 


Mohamed Benyehya: "I do not expect any change at all in U.S.-Israeli relations. 
It would be wrong to expect such a change because those relations are strategic 
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ones. The United States considers Israel the only ‘constant factor’ in the 
Middle East, and that means that Israel is the only state whose long term and 
short term political future can be predicted by the United States." 


Wahid Ra'fat: "No. There will be no change in U.S.-Israeli relations." 


Muhammad al-'Alami: "I believe that U.S.-Israeli relations will never change. 
Preserving and fostering those relations are the only constant factors in U.S. 
policy because Jews are everywhere in U.S. society, economics and politics. They 
are everywhere in the media, and Israel is generally considered an American 
state in the Middle East." 


"Abd-al-Wahid ibn Mas'ud: "The principle that has become obvious and well-known 
is that some countries change or strengthen their relations with another country 
because that would serve their interests. The United States will not abandon 
Israel even if it had important interests in the Arab world. This is beccuse 
Israel has the support of pressure groups in the United States." 


Minah al-Sulh: "If there is a comprehensive settlement in the Middle East, I 
would expect to see some change in U.S.-Israeli relations. Developments in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict indicated that there are four concepts which become one 
when the Arabs are weak. When the Arabs are strong, however, these concepts are 
distinguishable. They are Judaism, Zionism, Israel and U.S. policy. When Arab 
power begins to carry more weight, Judaism will begin to say that it is some- 
thing other than Zionism; Zionism will begin to disavow its total embodiment in 
Israel; and U.S. policy will say that its interests are independent of those of 
Zionism and Israel. If the settlement that is reached is favorable to the Arabs, 
we would then see this series of mutual disassociations becoming reality." 


George Sa'adah: "To answer this question one must make four matters clear. In 
its dealings with the Soviet Union the United States is pursuing an obstructive 
rather than a confrontational policy in the Mediterranean and in the Middle 
East. It is Israel that is hindering the Soviet Union without confronting it. 
But the Soviet Union has not withdrawn from the area; it is trying to infiltrate 
the warm waters of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, and Israel is playing a 
role to block that infiltration. But what are the United States' and the Soviet 
Union's objectives as they vie with each other to deploy tremendous naval powers 
in the Mediterranean? Israel has a strategic position in the East Mediterranean. 
De Gaulle had regarded Israel the basis for tension in the East Mediterranean 
and the reason for the division among Arab countries into two spheres of 
influence. In light of these four facts we realize Israel's importance in 
serving the objectives and interests of U.S. policy. Accordingly, the settlement 
that we are talking about is, in my opinion, a means and not an end. That is why 
I do not think there will be a settlement in the foreseeable future because the 
Arab-Israeli conflict serves purposes that go way beyond those of a partial 
understanding of international relations. U.S.-Israeli relations are solid and 
strategic; their chief characteristic is that Israel should remain stronger than 
its Arab neighbors. Israel serves U.S. interests which are based on foiling the 
Soviet Union's efforts to gain some influence or real interests in the area. The 
U.S.-Soviet conflict to dominate this region is a political, military and 
ideological conflict. By comparison, the United States has a vital interest in 
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preserving the region's tranquility and keeping other parties from interfering 
in the region's affairs. This is the predominant, traditional tendency of J.S. 
policy. It means the stability of Arab regimes and the preservation of Israel's 
security. Therefore, the United States is trying to find a settlement between 
these regimes and Israel. But the United States will stay on Israel's side, 
whether it fails or succeeds in that effort, and there will be no change in 
relations between these two countries because the purpose of those relations 
goes beyond the framework of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The fundamental constant 
factor in U.S. policy is that Israel maintain its military superiority whether 
or not it is at peace with the Arabs." 


Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi: "Yes, the Arab Map Will Be Changed!" 


The questions that Mr al-Sadiq al-Mahdi, leader of the National Party in Sudan 
chose to answer follow. Mr. al-Mahdi answered these questions in the course of 
presenting his views on the political outlook for the Arab homeland by the 
beginning of the next century. 


[Question] Do you expect there will be a radical change in the map of the Arab 
world? If you do expect such a change, why? 


[Answer} Yes, I do expect there will be a change in the map of the Arab worid 
because the setback from which the Arab world has been suffering since the 1967 
defeat has gone as far as it can go. I believe that two factors gave shape to 
that setback and developed it throughout the Arab world. The first is the Camp 
David agreement, which turned Israel into a 'High Porte’ in the Middle East. In 
other words, that agreement gave Israel control and dominance over the region 
because the largest, unifying Arab force was taken out of the Arab picture. The 
second factor which developed that setback is the ongoing war in the gulf, and 
that is a destructive and a meaningless war. When we look at Iran, we see 4 
country that ought to stand alongside the Arabs against Israel; but instead, we 
find Iran involved in that war which in the final analysis is playing a role 
Side by side with Camp David to destroy Arab capabilities, undermine the Arab 
position and consolidate Israeli superiority. For these reasons I believe the 
Arab map will be changed. There are, however, factors that counter this reality. 
The first such factor is the steadfastness and resistance of the Lebanese 
people. That has shown Israel that the Arabs can stand up to it even if official 
resistance to it collapses. The second factor is the revolution which took place 
in Sudan: the official position here used to be one that supported Camp David. 
The third factor is the appearance of early signs of senility in Israeli society 
and the appearance of many other indicators of that society's artificial and 
decaying nature. 


[Question] How do you think the Palestinian question will develop? 


[Answer] I do not think that one decisive blow will bring about the end of 
Israel, but I do expect Israel will disintegrate in the Middle East over a long 
period of time because the Islamic nation--despite all the setbacks--is 
continuously experiencing an awakening. Arab nationalism among the Arab peoples 
is also on the rise. Education, capabilities, technology, resources, morale, 
confidence etc. in the Arab world are continuing to grow. Israel is faced with a 
Swelling tide of Arabs around it and within it, and that tide will continue to 
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swell even as Israel's internal makeup of Ashkenazi and Sephardic Jews undergoes 
setbacks and the country's domestic disintegration continues because of the 
economic problem. This is because Israel is a military arsenal that lacks the 
basic elements of an economy. The alliance between Israel and South Africa 
could fail, and the United States may abandon its strategic alliance with Israel 
so that it can redress its national interests in the region. The presence of 
these factors will ultimately bring about the end of Zionism as an international 
movement; it will bring about an end to Israel as a Zionist tool. But the 
presence of Jews in the region, based on coexisting with the region's natives, 
is something that I believe can be regulated. That is why I see in the future a 
Jewish presence with no Zionist aims and objectives, a presence that would be 
homogeneous with the region in the context of a peaceful, cultural, economic 
existence, and so on. This is my view of what will happen in the future regard- 
less of internal defeats. This is because the idea of Israel, conceived by 
Zionism to be a permanent solution and conceived by colonialism to serve as a 
western base in the region, has been proven impractical. All historical 
pressures indicate that it will vanish. 


[Question] If no solution to the Palestinian question is found, do you expect 
the Camp David agreement to be abrogated? 


[Answer] The Camp David agreement has in fact been abrogated because it is 
basically a two-part agreement between Egypt and Israel. The first part begins 
with the return of occupied Egyptian Arab land in Sinai and ends with the 
normalization of relations between the two countries. Accordingly, relations 
between Israel and Egypt would be like those between Egypt and any other 
country. The second part of the agreement has to do with the establishment of an 
autonomous region in whose context a solution to the Palestinian problem could 
be found. The first part of the agreement, which has to do with returning Sinai, 
has been implemented, even though Sinai's sovereignty leaves something to be 
desired. But the part that has to do with the normalization of relations was 
abrogated by the Egyptian people. Furthermore, Israel's conduct with the 
Palestinians and the Lebanese assured official Egyptian leaders that Israel is 
not serious about peace and Palestine. Israel is continuing its settlement 
policy, and it is continuing to seize Arab land. In my opinion Camp David 
failed, and Egyptian officials are now worried about Egypt's relationship with 
Israel. If Israeli policies continue to violate the meaning of peace--and they 
most certainly will continue--not only will ambassadors be recalled, but 
relations will finally be broken off. I expected that to happen after the attack 
on Tunisia, but it will happen after Israel commits its next foolish act--and 
Israel will undoubtedly commit a foolish act. It is that which will mark the end 
of the nominal existence of the Camp David agreement. 


[Question] If there should be a comp: chensive settlement in the Middle East, do 
you expect U.S.-Israeli relations to change? 


[Answer] U.S.-Israeli relations will change without a comprehensive settlement 
in the Middle East. If Zionists want to make Jews in the United States apply 
continuous pressure on Washington, forcing it to assume positions favorable to 
Israel but ultimately against the United States’ national interests, the result 
of that will be an American reaction to decrease the extent of such exploitation 
which achieves the Zionists’ supreme objectives. It is inevitable that this will 
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peeitices of those Arad couptries that for some tise wanted to control the 
League’s course. The <¢ifficulties were also due to other Arab countries that 
werte¢ to use the league to achieve their oun private obiectives and goals. we 
sap well woeder bere: What is the Arad League? is it the organization's 
secretary general? is it its staff? is it the tuilding where it is located? 
Sectealiy. the Arad League is the Arad countries, or as it's always been said, it 
Ss e2 crgetizatiogn that sirrors the relations an¢ prevailing policies between 
tae red coustries. It is af organization that reflects isgprovements and 
settecks if relatices tetweer those countries; it is an organization that 
reflects their agreements anc their disagreements. When this league was 
establistes 8) years ago. it sever cccurre¢ to anyone that it was being 
estabilioned for a certaisc objective or for a certain, finite period of tise. The 
ared coustries established the Arad League, as the league's charter states, “to 
streagtbes the close relatiogs an¢ cuwperous ties between Arad countries in an 
effort to support anc strengthen those ties, establish closer relations between 
the gepter countries, anc coordinate their political plans.* 


ister@esticgsl as¢ regicmal orgasizations are not established to last for a 
specific pericé of tise or to serve specific objectives anc then cease to exist. 
If the question is a reference to prevailing relations between the Arab 
cowptries at this stage--and those relations are casting a shadow on the Arab 
League--thes I would say that sigilar or perhaps even worse disputes are 
prevalest it other isternational and regional organizations, starting with the 
Ueited Satices an¢d ending with various regional organizations all of which are 
feciag problems, disputes, difficulties and impedigents that are not less than 
whet the Arad League is facing. Nevertheless, we've not heard anyone ask for 
these organizations to be abolishec or replaced by gore effective organizations. 
Bet let*s assume that the Arad League would be abolished, where then would an 
Ared country go when it has a political, security or econogic problem? Where 
would as Arad coentry turn when there is need for common Arab cooperation? How 
would Arab officials meet if they were not to meet under the auspices of this 
dread organization? Would we go directly to the United Nations to present our 
problems and discuss our issues and our Arab relations? Or would we go to 
another organization? We ask this question of those who say every once ina 
while, decause of the pessigisa they feel about prevailing Arab conditions, that 
the Arad League is useless and that it consequently sust be abolishec. We tell 
thes that the Arad League's role will flourish when Arab countries have the will 
te jois forces uncer its auspices in all areas of common Arab action to achieve 
the goals that are being sought. 


[Question) Do you expect parochial sentimgents to flourish or to decline? 


[Amewer) Man in general is inclined to think favorably about associating him 
self with «a specific human community, in as such as he feels that his 
association with that community serves his interests and gives him a sense of 
peace and security. An Arab's feelings are not different in any way. If an Arab 
feels that his interests are served by an association with a regional group, his 
feelings for that group will flourish. But if he becomes convinced that an 
association with what is greater than that will achieve for him-even if it is 
over a long period of time--sore security and peace, he will associate himself 
with the greater Arab homeland. 








\Question] What will be the ideological tendencies that will be contending with 
each other in the Arab homeland then? What will flourish then: Arab nationalisz, 
Islamic tendencies, or the partisan and igported ideological tendencies? 


[Answer] I have no doubt that Islamic tendencies which follow the principles of 
the tolerant laws of Islam are those that will flourish. This is the only way 
that everyone sust work for. Imported tendencies, however, will not survive or 
withstand the test of tige because they are not compatible with the nation's 
doctrine or its heritage. The only goal these imported tendencies have is that 
of containing the people and using them to serve the interests of those who 
advocate them. Those who were alive before World War II and during that war know 
guite well that during that period imported tendencies like Nazism and Fascism 
appeared in the Arab world. Some Arabs then went along with these tendencies and 
were deceived by them. Then these tendencies vanished along with their 
advocates, leaving behind nothing but harm and shattered hopes. 


[Question] If there is a comprehensive settlement in the Middle East, do you 
expect change in U.S.-Israeli relations? 


Answer ) Frankly, I do not expect any change in those relations for two 
principal reasons. First, because Israel's geographic location in the region is 
a basic factor in U.S. policy, which is dictated by U.S. strategy for the 
foreseeable future; and, second, because of Zionist economic control in the 
United States and the infiltration of the Zionist lobby into all sectors of the 
American media. The Zionist lobby employs other such methods to maintain its 
influence. It may be useful in this regard to re-read Paul Findley's book, 
entitled, "They Dare To Speak." Paul Findley is a former member of the U.S. 
Congress. By re-reading; Mr Findley’s book we can find out about the powerful 
influence of the Zionist lobby and the scare tactics it uses to achieve its 
goals of maintaining U.S.-Israeli relations in a manner that would be favorable 
to Israel. 


[Question] If a just settlement of the Palestinian question is reached, do you 
expect diplomatic relations between Israel and the other Arab countries to be 
established? 


[Answer] There is in fact no connection between reaching a solution to the 
Palestinian question and establishing those relations that you referred to in 
your question. This is because a just solution to this question would not at all 
be predicated on establishing such diplomatic relations. International law does 
not compel any country to establish diplomatic relations with another. Dip- 
lomatic relations are subject to every state’s national sovereignty and wishes: 
any state may decide whether or not it wishes to establish diplomatic relations 
with another country. UN resolutions and resolutions issued by other organiza- 
tions do not include such conditions, nor do any of the initiatives that were 
set in motion to solve the question of Palestine. 


[Question] How do you see relations between the Arab world and the two 
superpowers? 


[Answer ] It is known that international policivs are based on what is 
beneficial and advantageous and not on aligned positions or expressions of 
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emotions. When the Arabs believe that principle, use it and abide by it in their 
international dealings and when they settle their own disputes and achieve their 
own solidarity, they will then be able to use their distinguished capabilities 
and energies and put them to work in their relations with the two superpowers or 
with other countries to bring about a just and permanent solution to the 
Palestinian problem and to other Arab questions as well. 


Ghassan Tuwayni: Plans for Unity Are Dreams from Another Age 


AL-MAJALLAH questioned Ghassan Tuwayni, Lebanon's former representative at the 
United Nations and a distinguished politician and journalist in his own right. 
AL-MAJALLAH asked him questions about the Arabs in the year 2000. The following 
interview followed: 


[Question] Do you expect some kind of comprehensive Arab unity to be estab- 
lished, or do you expect regional coalitions to be established? How do you think 
that will come about? Or do you think the situation will continue to be as it is 
now? 


[Answer] At the present time it is small entities rather than large ones that 
seem predominant. This is at least what outside appearances tell us. Widespread 
separatist tendencies here and there in the Arab world or in any other place are 
the best evidence of that. Plans for unity appear as though they were dreams 
from another age; they appear as glories left behind by time in the rush of 
events and the onslaught of change, some of which has been tainted with the 
blood of thousands of victims. Does this mean that we abandon our aspirations 
for unity? Of course not. But what unity are we talking about? There is no doubt 
that Arab formulas for unity which have been known so far have suffered bitter 
defeat. And that makes it impossible to ignore the need to look for new 
formulas, for a new unity and for a new framework that would bring together 
nations that are similar or close to each other. Such formulas, unions or 
frameworks should preclude the possibility of one nation "swallowing" the other, 
“dominating” it, threatening it or depriving it of anything whatsoever. Anyone 
who has a geopolitical sense and is not a historical dreamer would be able to 
see at least four worlds when he looks at a map of the Arab world. The basic 
elements for real unity can be found in these four worlds, and such unity is 
possible if we follow a gradual, practical approach. 


The Arab will continue to dream of unity as long as man continues to dream of 
linking himself with something that is more beautiful, stronger and greater than 
he is. However, the dream will remain a dream unless our policy is guided by 
practical ideas instead of moral nostalgia. 


[Question] What is the future of the Arab League? Will its role fade or 
flourish? Will it be finally abolished because a more effective Arab 
organization is needed? 


[Answer] The league's problem has been that its name has always been bigger 
than its role, and its role has been smaller than Arab disputes. This role fades 
or flourishes depending on two matters: [first], the agreement or disagreement 
of states that are playing an active part in the league and are capable of 
setting its wheels in motion and letting it play a principal role. [Second], new 
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blood will have to be introduced into the league's sanagement so that al) 
barriers anc considerations can be overcome. This new sanagement would resolve 
to make the league an institution that commands respect and does not yield to 
power games. 


You asked we if the league will be abolished. But is that the question that 
ought to be asked? Abolishing the league would be totally seaningless if the 
Arad organization that will replace it will be created by the same people who 
are impeding the league's work. We don't have to change the organization's form 
because the fault does not lie in the form. The fault lies in the organization's 
foundation and in the fact that the league has been sade to carry the burden of 
past mistakes and sins. It has not kept pace with Arab development; it has not 
adjusted to Arab ambitions; nor has it grasped the dangers that are staring us 
all in the face. 


[Question] Do you expect parochial feelings to flourish or to fade? 


[Answer] The wave of "parochial feelings,” as you call it, will have to run its 
course. However, it is the economic factor that controls such waves by 
preventing them from losing control and bringing them back to reality. The 
interdependence of parts of the world is normal. Separatism is a reaction and 
not an action, and reactions are ephemeral phenomena. 


[Question] How do you think the Palestinian question will develop? Do you 
think there will be an independent Palestinian state on all of Palestine, or 
will there be a Palestinian state on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip? will 
there be an independent state that will join Jordan in a confederation, or will 
there be a total union between Jordan, the West Bank and the Gaza Strip? Do you 
think the situation will continue to be as it is now, or do you have any other 
ideas about that? 


[Answer] I fear what the Arabs sust fear, and that is that the situation will 
continue to be as it is now. This is not because other plans that have been set 
forth are impossible to achieve, but it is because the division between Arab 
countries over these plans is based on the interests of one government, the 
selfishness of another and the shortsightedness of yet another. And that will 
cause us to lose one opportunity for a settlement after another. What we refuse 
today will become what we will ask for tomorrow. And that fiendish sequence will 
hold us in its grip for over half a century. Our way out of this vicious circle, 
or what could stop this serious decline, may lie in an effort to mobilize 
effective Arab energies to bring about a strategic balance that would make us 
fight today's war today, instead of fighting yesterday's war today and rejecting 
today's peace tomorrow. 


[Question] If there is a comprehensive settlement in the Middle East, do you 
expect there will be change in U.S.-Israeli relations? 


[Answer] Every Arab-American rapprochement that comes about as a result of a 
comprehensive settlement in the Middle East will have an effect on U.S.-Israeli 
relations. This means it will create a balance which is now missing in 
Washington's dealings with the Arabs and with Israel. This balance will 
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undoubtedly be favorable to the Arabs. Therefore, it would be natural to expect 
israel to gmake every effort to prevent such an Arab-Aserican rapprochment and, 
in fact, to prevent that comprehensive settlement. 


[Question] How do you see relations between the Arab world and the two 
superpowers? 


[Amswer) I see them as balanced, not polarizing relations. It is the Arabs who 
nave to accept and seize that balance from the two superpowers; they sust not 
wait for the two superpowers to lure them into accepting it as a gift. Politics 
is a matter of benefits, and countries, particularly the superpowers, are not 
charitable societies. If we want to “take” something from them, we have to be 
confident that we have something “to give” them in return. When the Arabs have 
something to give, in gost cases they do not know how to ask for the appropriate 
price in return. 


[Question] How do you expect conditions in Lebanon will develop? Will Lebanon 
regain its national unity under a new national charter? Will it be partitioned 
into sectarian cantons that would be joined together by a loose alliance? Will 
Syria annex a larger part of Lebanon while Israel controls the south? Do you 
have other ideas or expectations about what sight happen in Lebanon? 


[Answer] What is happening in Lebanon now is that Lebanon is being partitioned 
on a confessional and not just a sectarian basis. In fact, there are sometinzes 
two or three partitions in one division. Talking about a piecemeal settlement 
won't do, nor will talking about going back to a past that will never return. I 
cannot imagine a solution to Lebanon's problems that does not stem from the 
total outcome of those wars which other people have been fighting on our land 
since 1975. A solution will have to stem from all the existing facts and all the 
conclusions which are still dissipated by the winds of division, hostility and 
emmity as they wait for someone to forge them into a creative proposal. It is 
certain that there are differences among the Lebanese, and it is certain that 
these differences could be worked out without dividing the people, provided we 
find a formula that is proper, sound, healthy and viable. It is certain that an 
occupied Lebanon or 2 Lebanon that gay be lying under its own debris will always 
score a victory over occupation and over death. It is certain that the Lebanese 
people's will to live will protect them, not from each other, but from those who 
would ganipulate their conflicts and differences. This will has gained the 
upperhand, and it will continue to have the upper hand over despair and all 
conspiracies. If the Lebanese people were left alone to act freely, they will 
inevitably come up with the best framework for the life they share, and they 
will do that with the help of friendly and fraternal forces and countries. The 
framework they will come up with will be one that respects sectarian privacy; it 
will be one within which society's blessings--those of its people and its 
individuals--will materialize. 


What has been established during recent events along with the false solutions 
that coincided with those events, such as the false security and the false wars, 
cannot lead to peace. War broke out in Lebanon, but that war today, more than 
any other day in the past, is still a war in which victory is impossible. What 
makes such victory as well as peace even more impossible lies in the efforts 
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that outside parties "invest" in that war whenever one of the parties makes an 
effort to bring about peace. 


[Question] Do you expect positive, democratic change to be made in the Arab 
world so as to put an end to military coups and regimes? 


[Answer] In order for that to happen there must be a major revolution of 
awareness. 


The Arabs between the Two Superpowers: Balance Will Determine Relations 


[Question] What do you think the Arab world's relations with the two 
superpowers will be like early in the 21st century? 


Thinkers questioned by AL-MAJALLAH agree about the future of relations with the 
two superpowers early in the 21st century. They agree that the Arabs will re- 
evaluate their relations with the United States if it continues its blatant 
support for Israel; and they agree that Arab countries will gradually get closer 
to the Soviet Union even though some of them believe that by then there will be 
a greater superpower which will reduce the danger of polarization between the 
Americans and the Soviets. 


Muhammad ibn Hamad Al Khalifah: "Arab-Soviet relations will certainly grow and 
flourish at the expense of Arab-American relations. The Arabs' resentment for 
American practices and policies and their refusal to accept those practices and 
policies, which we see happening now in the Arab world, will bring about that 
result. Also, the desire to establish some kind of balance in relations with the 
two superpowers has led countries that are friendly with the United States to 
establish relations with Moscow. There is no doubt in my mind that this tendericy 
will become stronger and more powerful in the future”. 


‘Adid Dawishah: "In general, the Arab countries’ relations with the Soviet Union 
will remain strong as long as the Arab-Israeli dispute continues, even though 
the Arabs are more comfortable psychologically, emotionally and culturally with 
the western countries." 


Mohamed Benyehya: “It seems to me that this relationship will change 
Significantly because of the nature of existing tensions in the region and the 
mutual attraction between religious and national tendencies. In addition, the 
United States’ hegemony in the Arab region is declining. But that is not due to 
a specific struggle or to specific anti-American movements; it is rather due to 
the vital interests of groups that have influence in the Arab world. These 
interests have begun to be affected by America, and that is why I believe the 
Arab world's relations with the two superpowers will be balanced in the future." 


Nabil Ya'qub al-Hamar: "There will be some changes in the Arab countries’ 
relations with the two superpowers. However, these relations will not affect the 
general situation in the Arab countries. Relations that many Arab countries have 
with the United States may be affected because of its attitude toward our 
issues. However, those changes will not go beyond political relations. At the 
same time Arab-soviet relations will get closer, but only in the political 
area." 











Clovis Maqsud: "The Arab world adheres to a policy of non-alignment and has 
always tried to stay out of the competition and conflict between the two 
superpowers. It is difficult, however, to speak about these relations without 
making reference to the tensions that affect Arab-American relations as a result 
of America's blatant bias for Israel. The United States embraces Israel's 
aggressive policy, and it provides Israel with protection in the international 
community, not to mention its growing military and economic support for that 
country." 


Muhammad al-'Alami: "It seems to me that relations between the Arab world and 
the two superpowers will change and that they will become balanced." 


Ahmad Sidqi al-Dajjani: "I expect the intellectual tendency which emerged in our 
region in the fifties to gain strength. That movement believes that it is 
necessary to change the world system so as to put an end to the polarization 
between the two superpowers so that the bloc of non-aligned nations can emerge. 
Therefore, what I expect in the next two decades is more action to build up the 
group of non-aligned countries. That would enhance the possibilty for more 
balanced relations with the two superpowers, and that would spare us the dangers 
of having our region become an area of tension between them.” 


Prince ‘Abdallah Faysal ibn Turki: "Some improvement may ensue when relations 
with one superpower are evaluated and when relations with the other become 
closer. But the current situation, which is unfair to Arab countries, may con- 
tinue. The political-economic equation is not favorable to the Arab countries". 


Sa'd-al-Din Ibrahim: "If the projected regional coalitions in the Arab world 
turn out to be true, the Arabs’ negotiating capabilities with the superpowers 
will grow. And there will be five superpowers instead of two. They are Japan, 
China, West Europe, the United States and the Soviet Union. India and Brazil may 
also emerge as two superpowers. And it is possible--although less likely--that 
the Arabs themselves will emerge as a superpower. With more superpowers, the 
Arabs’ negotiating power will grow even if a comprehensive Arab unity is not 
achieved." 


Mahmud Riyad: "The Arab world's relations with the two superpowers will depend 
on what happens in the future. If the United States assumes a balanced posture 
toward the region's issues, and if a comprehensive, just peace is achieved, the 
Arab nation will go back to its non-alignment posture. But if the United States 
continues its blatant collusion with Israel, and if that results in the loss of 
our cause, it will be natural to see the Arabs turning toward the other super- 
power to find a way out." 


George Sa'adah: "The Arab world holds a special place in the strategy of the two 
conflicting superpowers. Although tensions have been eased somewhat after the 
Geneva talks, the Arab world would have to become the site for a new inter- 
national balance during the period of detente that is being talked about today. 
The Arab world forms a security zone from the Soviet danger to the south and 
east of Europe. It is an area of conflict over energy, now that international 
economic relations have reached a difficult critical stage. That is why the 
United States will try to strengthen its bilateral alliances with the Arab 
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countries. But to counter that, the Soviet Union will not allow the United 
States to implement solutions against its will or create the political and 
military climates it wishes to create. Because of all that I think the Arab 
world, despite what is being said, has not yet entered into the stage of 
detente." 


Minah al-Sulh: "There is a useful lesson to be learned from the history of 
Lebanon's struggle for independence and from the efforts that were made to put 
an end to the French mandate in that country. Both France and Britain had armed 
forces and a military presence in Lebanon in 1943. The allies had promised 
Lebanon full independence. Quite unexpectedly, however, a British-French 
communique was issued stating that the two countries had agreed to evacuate 
their military forces from Lebanon but that Britain would evacuate its forces 
first and France would evacuate its forces after a period of time because it had 
been given the mandate by the League of Nations. Proponents of Lebanon's 
independence were furious about that statement. They asked that Britain stay in 
Lebanon until it was time for the French to leave. Their rationale at that time 
was that the influence of two countries in Lebanon was better than that of one 
because usually having two influences meant there would be conflict and 
contradiction. In such a climate the national will could evolve and find its 
way. However, when there is only one influence, the opportunity to take 
advantage of contradictions ceases to exist." 


[The following section is a boxed section that is part of the article. ] 
Faysal al-Sani': Who Will Bring Back Palestine? 


Mr Faysal al-Sani' is a member of Kuwait's National Assembly and secretary of 
its educational committee. He is also an important Kuwaiti: a man who has his 
own opinions and who has influence in the country. Mr al-Sani' was previously 
chairman of Kuwait's Students’ Union. 


Mr Faysal al-Sani' thinks it is impossible for Arab conditions to stay as they 
are now. He expects a positive change in the map of the Arab world because 
current economic, political and social conditions in the region cannot continue 
for too long. He also expects some kind of unity will be established in the 
Fertile Crescent, in the Arabian Peninsula and in the Nile Valley. Mr al-Sani' 
expects common economic interests to be the foundation on whose basis these 
countries will come closer together. 


Al-Sani' also believes that the Arab League will continue to exist until unity 
is achieved. He believes that despite appearances, the Arab League’s role will 
be strengthened. He believes that regional sentiments which led Arabs down dead- 
end roads will fade, and he expects the Arab nationalism movement to fiourish. 
Al-Sani' says, "Signs of that are already looming on the norizon." 


Despite any settlements that may take place, al-Sani’' does not expect that a 
solution to the Palestinian question will be found any time soon. He believes 
that Palestine cannot be regained unless the tide of nationalism grows and 
either a partial or a comprehensive Arab unity is established. Mr al-Sani' 
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believes that by the onset of the 21st century Egypt will still be shackled by 
the Camp David Accords. He finds diplomatic relations between Israel and the 
Arabs unlikely, if not altogether impossible, if there is a settlement. 


Al-Sani' thinks that the Arabs' relations with the two superpowers will be more 
balanced and that they will be based on independence and non-alignment. 


Al-Sani’' thinks that Lebanon's future is very closely tied with how conditions 
in Syria will develop. Until then Lebanon will continue to be the staging ground 
for sectarian conflicts that are fueled by Zionism on the one hand and by some 
regional parties on the other. Mr al-Sani' goes so far as to say that the 
division into spheres of influence in Lebanon exists and is condoned by some 
neighboring regimes. 


Mr al-Sani’ thinks that relations between Iraq and Iran, or rather Arab-Iranian 
relations in the east will continue to be unstable. 


Al-Sani' expects there will be positive democratic developments in the Arab 
world because, as he says, "The Arab mind and the Arab psyche have had as much 
as they can take of military coups." 


[8-14 Jan 86 pp 20-21, 24-28] 


[Text] Last week we published the first part of AL=-MAJALLAH's survey on the 
Arabs in the year 2000. Last week's installment dealt with the political aspect 
of this comprehensive survey, which was prepared by AL=-MAJALLAH on political, 
military, economic, cultural and social conditions in the Arab world by the 
early 21st century. AL=-MAJALLAH is publishing this survey in installments. The 
second installment, which also deals with the political aspect of those 
conditions follows. This part is also supplemented in subsequent pages by a 
segment which deals with military conditions. Installments on economic, cultural 
and social conditions in the Arab world by the year 2000 will be published in 
sequence in forthcoming issues. 


[Question] What will be Lebanon's situation by the beginning of the 21st 
century? 


Opinions about the future of Lebanon are varied although most of those who were 
questioned thought that any solution would have to feature a prominent role for 
Syria in Lebanese affairs. One of our experts saw the conflict in Lebanon in 
terms of a historical process that wovld result in the birth and creation of a 
state that would be more secular and more democratic. Another, however, thought 
that Lebanon never had any national unity. He thought that a solution to the 
Lebanese problem would depend on changes in the Arab homeland. 


Prince ‘Abdallah ibn Faysal ibn Turki: "The present situation in Lebanon is the 
result of the fact that Lebanese citizens are mishandling the situation. It 
would be possible for everyone to forget about Lebanon if the Lebanese people 
continue to behave in tne way they have been behaving." 
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Rashid al-Khalidi: "Lebanon will not be annexed by Syria or by Israel, and it 
will not be partitioned. More than likely Lebanon will regain its national unity 
one way or another in the next 10 or 15 years." 


Sa'd-al-Din Ibrahim: "It seems to me that what has been happening in Lebanon 
over the past 10 years has been part of a historical-social process by means of 
which something is being born. Despite its longevity, the outcome of that 
process will be something new, and Lebanon will become a state that will be more 
secular and less sectarian. Accordingly, Lebanon's further integration with 
Syria and the Arab region will become more likely. While I do not expect the 
Lebanon we know to turn into cantons or sectarian mini-states, I alse do not 
expect it to go back to what it was before 1975." 


Ibrahim Abu Lughod: "Lebanon has never had national unity. Its future will be 
determined by changes occurring within the Arab world itself. That group which 
will be able to get the Israelis out of Arab land will be the one to control the 
new Lebanese state. That group, which will control the Lebanese National 
Movement, will also impose its control over Lebanon. The Lebanese government 
will have close relations with Syria, and that country, that is, Syria, will 
refuse to go along with American plans for the region." 


'Abd-al-Wahid ibn Mas'ud: "If Lebanon's problem is complex, then it is up to the 
citizens of Lebanon to solve it. I expect all sects to come back to their senses 
before the end of the century. I expect them to devote themselves to the recon- 
struction of Lebanon on new foundations or to set a new national course for the 
country. For example, the country's constitution may be amended; the methods by 
which statesmen and men who serve in the government are chosen may change; and 
the problem of the south may be solved by an agreement similar to the peace 
agreement, even though Lebanon has already rejected such an agreement." 


Jinad al-Khazin: "The only thing that Lebanon in the 21st century and the 
Lebanon we know and love will have in common is the climate. Although I think 
there is a place for Lebanon in the future, the Lebanon I see is one whose 
sovereignty has been eroded. The Lebanon I see is one that is weaker, poorer and 
less democratic." 


Wahid Ra'fat: "Lebanon's constitution and its demographic, class and religious 
makeup are the enigma of the Arab world. I believe that there can be no solution 
unless that enigma is solved by a greater power imposing its will on all 
Lebanese sects. Syria is a likely candidate for that role." 


Muhammad ibn Hamad Al Khalifah: "I expect the situation in Lebanon to continue 
to be what it has been. Lebanon now is actually partitioned into sectarian 
cantons, and any political settlement will be made on the basis of these cantons 
which will have some kind of loose confederation, but all of Lebanon will be 
subject to Syrian control." 


Nabil Ya'qub al=-Hamar: "It is more likely that Syria will play a principal role 
in developments that take place in Lebanon: the tendency to partition the 
country will become more extreme. If that happens, Syria will get the lion's 
share of Lebanon, but the Lebanese sects will be divided into cantons bound 
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Nabil Yae'qub al-Hamar: “The war between Iraq and Iran will not stop, but it will 
be frozen in the sense that there will be no combat. Instead, the military will 
be amassec on the borders of both countries, and the state of no war and no 
peace will continue. A truce that would keep neighboring countries out of this 
war and shielc them from its effects is possible." 


Minah al-Sulh: “1 expect there will be peace between Iraq and Iran. Peace will 
be a victory for Iragi steadfastness and a gain for the Arab nation. Peace would 
also be in Iran's interests. Let us not forget that Khomeyni used to accuse the 
Shah of sacrificing progress, growth and the interests of his people for his 
disputes with Iraq and the Gulf countries." 


Riyec Najib al-Rayyis: "The war between Iraq and Iran will not come to an end 
through medietion efforts or negotiations. Calm may be restored on the fronts 
where this bettle is being fought, but the war will not end. This is the other 
large gaping wounc in the eastern section of the Arab nation. That wound may 
bleec longer and more profusely than that which was created by Israel." 


War in the 2!st Century Is Inevitable 


As pert of its major survey AL-MAJALLAH formulated a set of questions about 
militery, defense and strategic matters in an attempt to project expectations 
about the Arabs' military and strategic conditions by the year 2000. Arabs 
currently serving in the military, however, chose to observe silence in this 
matter even though they are the ones most capable of preparing well-considered 
answers to the questions in our survey. That silence was not confined to the 
militery men of one country whom AL-MAJALLAH had tried to contact. And that in 
iteelf is quite an interesting phenomenon, especially since AL-MAJALLAH 
formuleted its questions about military affairs carefully to avoid raising any 
questions thet Arab military men may consider professionally embarrassing. 
AL-MAJALLAER also avoided asking questions whose answers may reveal military or 
stretegic secrets. Although most militery men did not see the text of the 
survey, their silence may reflect the pessimism they feel about their military 
ability to face the challenges that are anticipated by the end of this century. 


Four former militery men took part in our survey and shared their views with us. 
They are Ma’ Gen Abu Nawwar, former commander in chief of the Jordanian army; 
Steff Brig Gen Sami al-Khetib, former commander of the Arab Deterrent Force; 
Steff Me’ Gen “aruq Yasin, former commander of electronic warfare in the 
Egyptien armec forces; and Gen Muhammac ‘Ali Fahmi, former chief of staff of the 
Eeyptien armec forces. One politician, Mr Faysal al-Sani', a member of Kuwait's 
perliement. also sheared his opinions with us. Two academicians also made 
contributions. They ere Dr Muhammad al-Hallaj, chief of the Palestinian Research 
Center in Washington; anc Dr ‘Abdallah Se'if, professor of international 
reletions et Eing Mohamec V University in Rabat and editor-in-chief of the 
professions) journal, ABHATE. 


lt wee normal for AL-MAJALLAR to consider the development of the advanced 
weapoms industry in the Arab homeland one of the basic ingredients in the 
Gevelopment of the Arab world’s militery and defense capabilities. It would be a 
besic ingredient in the Arebd world's ability to act quite independently of 
reetrictions enc pressures imposec on it in many cases by countries that export 








weapons to serve their own interests. Will the weapons industry in the Arab 
homeland be able to meet that nation's defense and security needs by the end of 


the present century? 


Dr ‘Addallah Sa'if, professor of international relations at King Mohamed V 
University in Rabat and editor-in-chief of the professional journal ABHATEH, 
believes that what happened in the seventies in the Arab region curbed the 
momentum of development in the weapons industry. Other Third World countries 
benefited from that, and this will sake competition with them difficult ower the 
next 15 years. Dr Sa'if says, “Some Arab countries, Egypt in particular, held a 
prominent place in the general development of weapons in the Third World. 
Progress is being made in Arab countries in sanufacturing silitary equipment 
(individual and crew-served light as well as heavy weapons, rockets, sissiles 
and bombs). Progress is also being made in the production of military vehicles 
(tanks and armored vehicles), and improvements have occasionally been sade on 
these products. All this testifies to significant Arab capabilities in this 
area. Progress that has been made in the field of traditional armaments--and 
that is taking place in the context of bilateral cooperation with sajor 
industrial countries--testifies to that as well. Thus, Arab countries do have 
their own capabilities which are necessary in this regard to meet more than the 
Arab world's needs for weapons. However, the events of the seventies--the 
effects of the Camp David Accords on inter-Arab relations and the war between 
Iraq and Iran--curbed the momentum of that development, and countries like 
Brazil, Argentina and others benefited from that. It will be difficult to 
compete with these countries in that area over the next 15 years." 


Staff Brig Gen Sami al-Khatib, an outstanding Lebanese military officer and 
former chief of the Arab Deterrent Forces in Lebanon, is one of a small number 
of military men who took part in our survey. Al-Khatib does not see in the Arab 
world a common political vision that could produce an effective development in 
the weapons industry. He said, "In general, any development in the weapons 
industry in one particular country would necessarily mean that the leaders of 
that country have a clear political vision and a carefully outlined strategic 
plan stemming from that political vision. In other words, such a development 
would mean that the nation or country where that development took place had 
specific national objectives, and any development in its weapons industry was 
part of that plan which was set to accomplish those objectives in accordance 
with a previously arranged timetable and schedule. Unfortunately, I do not see 
a common political vision in the Arab world, nor do I even see a clearly defined 
national vision. The Arab countries are divided into camps and conflicting, 
unstable political regimes." 


Maj Gen Farug Yasin, former chief of electronic warfare in the Egyptian armed 
forces, says that any effective development in the weapons industry in the Arab 
world would have to be linked with a strong economic base, an advanced civilian 
industrial sector, and technological know-how in the area of manufacturing 
weapons. Therefore, we must have cooperation among the Arab countries as well as 
integration of opinions held in those countries so we can succeed in this area. 
Maj Gen Yasin says, "Development of the Arab weapons industry is essential to 
bring about a strategic balance between the Arabs and Israel and to cut the 
enormous amounts of money that are now being spent on weapons. If the Arabs want 
to achieve that and if they want to affirm their independence and win the 
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respect of the world, they will have to cooperate fully with each other and 
integrate their opinions. The Arabs will have to look at this matter from the 
perspective of the Arab homeland’'s supreme interests. They will have to start 
talking with each other to revive the Arab Industrialization Authority. They 
will have to cooperate with each other to come up with a carefully conceived 
plan that will put to good use the energies of the companies of the Egyptian 
Authority for Military Production and the institutions of military production in 
Irag, in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, in the Gulf countries and elsewhere. We 
would have to begin where the others left off. I don't see anything wrong with 
manufacturing weapons under license, hiring technical experts from foreign 
countries and seeking the assistance of foreign researchers from all countries. 
We still remember the assistance that German experts in the weapons industry 
provided after World War II. They helped develop the weapons industry in both 
the East and the West. In this context it would be possible for the Arabs to 
have a silitary industrial base that can be developed, but this base could not 
be the exclusive property of any one Arab country. In the West even the largest 
countries and the ones with the oldest history in sanufacturing weapons are now 
cooperating with each other to sanufacture weapons. It would be under such 
conditions that a silitary airplane, which can compete with American and 
European airplanes, can be produced. People abroad do not sake siracles; they 
rather open closed doors with their sginds.* 


Cooperation and Integration 


Mr Faysal al-Sani’', sember of Kuwait's parliament expects the development of the 
Arab weapons industry to be part of the development of Arab industry in general. 
However, he does not believe that an Arab weapons industry can be effective 
unless it is based on Arab cooperation and integration. Mr al-Sani' does not 
expect an independent and advanced silitary airplane industry to develop by the 
beginning of the 2!st century. He does believe, however, that capabilities for 
such development would be available at a later date on the basis of an 
integrated Arab plan. 


Dr ‘Abdallah Sa‘'if agrees with the opinion expressed by Mr al-Sani’ on the 
future of the silitary airplane industry in the Arab homeland. Dr Sa’if says, 
"Concrete progress has in fact been sade, and airplanes used for training have 
been sganufactured in Egypt. The two airplanes, Cairo 2000 and Cairo 3000, were 
produced in the sixties. Except for Iraqi plans, however, whose aig was to 
manufacture sodern silitary airplanes like the Mirage and the Alpha Jet under 
license from France, we cannot really speak about a silitary airplane industry. 
What we have is rather an industry that saintains airplanes rather than one that 
gwanufactures thes. Nevertheless, the airplane industry has now set a set of 
conditions that will enable us to develop it further.* 


Maj Gen ‘Ali Abu Nawwar, former general commander of the Jordanian arsy, 
believes that the weapons industry in the Arab vorld will not develop in the 
foreseeable future in a sganner that would put it on a per with the weapons 
industry in Israel. This is because Arab technology and Arab funds are not 
integrated. Without such cooperation producing even a sinimgumz agount of advanced 
weapons in the Arab world cannot be achieved, not to mention sodern silitary 
airplanes." 





The problem of achieving a military balance with Israel--if not military 
Superiority--continues to worry Arab politicians and military men, especially in 
those countries that are adjacent to Israel or that are close to its borders. 
This problem is cause for concern whether an Arab weapons industry can be 
developed or whether Arabs will continue to purchase their weapons from abroad. 
And whether that military balance or superiority is achieved by manufacturing 
those weapons or by amassing more imported weapons, several questions in that 
regard emerge. If a peaceful and just settlement with Israel is not reached, 
will the Arabs, or some of them, fight a new war to remove this alien presence 
from the Arab world? Will Egypt take part in such a war? Or will the military 
balance or superiority that is being sought be used merely as a tool to apply 
pressure on Israel to accept a peaceful settlement? 


Dr Muhammad al-Hallaj, chief of the Center for Palestinian Studies in Washington 
believes that war is inescapable. He believes that other wars against Israel are 
possible, but he does not rule out the possibility that Israel will continue to 
be militarily superior to all the Arabs because of the support it receives from 
the United States. But Dr al-Hallaj believes that equipment and materiel are not 
all the ingredients that determine the outcome of a war. Dr al-Hallaj says, 
"Another war or even wars with Israel are inevitable because the conflict has 
not been resolved in favor of either party. Arabs have failed to persuade Israel 
to curb its ambitions, and Israel has failed to persuade the Arabs that its 
hegemony in the region cannot be challenged." Dr al-Hallaj believes that Arab 
involvement in such a war would depend on the timing. He thinks that because of 
the prevailing frustration, fragmentation and disputes among Arabs and because 
of anxiety over the continuation of the war in the Gulf, the Arabs are more 
likely to participate in a later extensive war against Israel than they would be 
in a war that may occur soon. Dr al-Hallaj says, "If this war were to break out 
in 10 years, for example, more Arabs would have to participate in it, provided 
the war in the Gulf would have come to an end and relations between Egypt and 
Israel become more tense. If Arab opposition were able to stand on its own two 
feet and if the Arabs give up on American efforts, more Arabs would take part in 
such a war." 


Although Dr al-Hallaj thinks that Israel is likely to maintain its superiority 
in arms and ammunition with the support of the United States, he does not think 
that that necessarily means it will be militarily superior. According to hin, 
"War requires sore than just equipment and ammunition. It covers many other 
factors such as national solidarity, a quantitative factor, strategic depth, the 
will of the leaders and other factors. The United States cannot provide Israel 
with these factors." Dr al-Hallaj thinks that military intervention by the 
United States to save Israel from the Arabs will depend to a large extent on 
Arab superiority in the war and on other circumstances. “In other words, such 
intervention is not inevitable. If Israel were in a ‘tight spot’ the United 
States would have to intervene to support it. But if Arab superiority were 
decisive, and if the United States had to become involved militarily to protect 
Israel and save it from certain defeat, such intervention would be less likely 
because of opposition to it in the United states and because that could start a 
global war." Dr al-Hallaj believes that what is sore dangerous than U.S. inter- 
vention if the Arabs’ silitary superiority is decisive is Israel's nuclear 
alternative. Israel would mot hesitate to use its nuclear weapons in such a 











Situation. The chief of the Center for Palestinian Studies in Washington 
believes that Arabs have not given this possibility the amount of thought and 
planning it deserves. 


War Is Inevitable 


Maj Gen ‘Ali Abu Nawwar agrees with Dr al-Hallaj that another Arab-Israeli war 
is inevitable, particularly if the parties in question fail to achieve a just 
solution to the Palestinian question. Maj Gen Abu Nawwar says, "If Arab parties 
cannot achieve a settlement with Israel and if they refuse to fight Israel, they 
will not last. Therefore, war is inevitable because of the impossibility of 
achieving a just solution [any other way]. However, the question that ought to 
be asked here is this: what kind of war will the war between the Arabs and 
Israel be? Will it be like the 1973 Ramadan War? That war merely anesthetized 
the Arab nation and achieved very limited objectives that are only remotely 
related to the crux of the question, which is the liberation of Palestine. That 
war was fought for regional gains, and it resulted in the loss of the principal 
cause." 


Maj Gen Abu Nawwar does not believe that the principal Arab forces would take 
part in a serious war against Israel "unless they do so through organizations at 
the level of a United Arab States that would be established in the east. 
Regional animosities and Arab subordination to foreigners would have to be 
eliminated from such organizations. If not, any war against Israel would be a 
limited war in which the principal Arab forces would not participate. And the 
results of such a war would be worse than those of the Ramadan War. Arabs have 
to stop saying that they realized victory in that war because the outcome of 
wars is not measured by their military outcomes only, but primarily by the 
political results they produce." 


Maj Gen Abu Nawwar does not think that Egypt would get involved in any Arab war 
aainst Israel unless the Egyptian course is altered and the country's "original 
revolutionary course" restored. The wedge that al-Sadat drove between Egypt and 
its Arab character will have to be removed. No matter what is happening now, 
this Arab character will remain the sole pillar for the Arab Egyptian standard. 


The retired Jordanian major general rejects the commonly held theory about 
Israel's military superiority over all the Arabs regardless of the support it 
receives from the United States, unless the United States gets involved in the 
war against the Arabs as a principal party. He says, "This theory about Israel's 
military superiority stems from the fact that the Arabs have not fought a single 
serious war against Israel. The Arabs have not had a sincere desire to become 
involved in such a war. The Arabs' sincere desire for such a war and its 
consequences has not been greater than Arab governments’ devotion and sincerity 
to disparate regional objectives. I believe that Arabs in the Arab East, 
including the Egyptians, can defeat Israel." 


Staff Brig Gen Sami al-Khatib thinks we “o not have to talk about a new outbreak 
of hostilities between the Arabs and Israel since hostilities between them have 
not ceased. He does not think there will be a just solution to the Palestinian 
question in the foreseeable future because the armed Palestinian struggle "has 
not been very successful in galvanizing the Arab forces around it and imposing a 
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solution on Israel and on the international community. It also did not succeed 
militarily in hurting Israel and paralyzing it, even though it interfered with 
the governments of host countries, as was the case in Lebanon." Al-Khatib thinks 
that the Arabs are now in a state of temporary truce with Israel because the 
Arab-Israeli conflict has gone beyond the boundaries of the Palestinian question 
and is now affecting the entire Arab nation. The Arab-Israeli conflict is now 
affecting the Arab nation’s heritage, culture and values. Al-Khatib believes 
that in time victory for Arab rights will be achieved. 


Al-Khatib believes that "war before the end of this century is inevitable, but 
it will be a war on a limited scale regarding the Arab forces that will be 
involved in it. Material, military and geographical conditions will not allow 
many countries to become involved in that war even though they may put their 
material or political resources in the battle. The outcome of such a war, how- 
ever, will not be limited because advanced weapons, particularly air weapons and 
surface to surface missiles, will not keep it limited to the traditional fields 
of combat. And it is that which may lead many regional, international and 
economic parties to become involved in that war, which may spread beyond the 
borders of the entire Middle East region." 


Staff Brig Gen al-Khatib believes that in its present condition Egypt would not 
be able to take part in such a war. The present political regime in Egypt 
adheres to the provisions of the Camp David Accords. He says, "No regime will be 
able to continue to keep Egypt separate from the Arab nation of which it is a 
part. Egypt is part of the Arab nation, and that means that Egypt shares the 
Arab nation's history, legacy, culture, hopes and aspirations. Therefore the 
outbreak of such a war would provide the Egyptian people with an opportunity to 
rise and break away from the chains that were placed around them by Camp David. 
Egyptians will regain the freedom to make their own political and military 
decisions." 


But Gen Muhammad ‘Ali Fahmi, the former chief of staff of the Egyptian armed 
forces does not agree with his Jordanian and Lebanese colleagues that an Arab- 
Israeli war by the year 2000 is inevitable. He says, "I do not believe that such 
a war will break out in the region during the coming period of time because such 
a war is inconsistent with the superpowers’ plans in the world. Evidence for 
this may be found in what happened in the October 1973 war when an armed con- 
frontation between the United States and the Soviet Union was about to happen. 
Kissinger said, "We will not allow U.S. weapons to be humiliated, nor will we 
allow Israel to be defeated by the Arabs." Kissinger added, "The breach which 
the Israelis were able to create west of the canal during the October War--when 
the Israeli army surrounded Egypt's third army--was American made." 


Gen Muhammad ‘Ali Fahmi does not think that Arab military superiority over 
Israel requires a miracle that would be difficult to achieve. He does think, 
however, that achieving that superiority requires that we follow a difficult 
road. "We Arabs," said the general, "do not learn the lesson until after we've 
paid dearly for it." The first step that has to be taken on that road is for the 
Arabs to speak with one voice. They would then be able to make uniform Arab 
decisions. "It is only then,” as Gen Fahmi says, "that we would have begun the 
positive action that would bring about superiority and would help us impose the 
solution that every Arab and every honest person dreams about.” 











Maj Gen Faruq Yasin believes that if either a military balance or Arat 
superiority is achieved, a comprehensive solution to the question of Palestine 
would be achieved. "Palestine would once again become as God had created it a 
country for all religions.” But Maj Gen Yasin does not think that Arab military 
superiority is likely to be achieved in the coming period of time because the 
vicious Zionist policy is being supported by the superpowers. In addition, the 
American Zionist lobby is working to maintain Israel's superiority over the 
Arabs in weapons and technology. Israel has even been able to enter the age of 
nuclear weapons. However, Maj Gen Yasin adds, "Arab military superiority, how- 
ever, is not impossible if the Arabs unify their decisions, if they have the 
same wishes and if they pursue a single, clear course of action to achieve a4 
clear objective. ‘Allah does not change a people’s lot unless they change what 
is in their hearts'" [al-Ra'd: 11]. 


No Settlement 


In our search for a politician's opinion we asked Mr Faysal al-Sani' what his 
expectations for the future were. He said, "I believe there will be no settle- 
ment of the Palestinian question. That is why I believe that war or wars between 
the Arabs and Israelis will break out until Israel is defeated. For the Arabs 
this is a question of survival." Al-Sani' believes that if war breaks out 
between one Arab country and Israel, the major Arab powers will become involved. 
However, if it is "a war of provocation and maneuvers,” it will not go bey 
that. Al-Sani' also believes that Egypt will become involved in a real war o: 
liberation alongside the other Arab countries. He thinks that Israel i: 
militarily superior to Arab regimes that are divided and unpopular but that 

is not superior to all the Arab countries, as it’s being said. He is convinced 
that Israel will continue to be superior militarily to Arab regimes in their 
current condition. 


We wanted to find out what an academician thought about this, so we asked [Ir 
"Abdallah Sa'if who said, "One does not have to be a proficient military expert 
to predict that an Arab-Israeli war will happen in the future. All tendencies 
and schools of thought encompassed in the theory of international relations 
concur that war would be inevitable in traditional cases that are not as 
vehement as the Palestinian question is--separation, the partial incorporatioc 
of certain territory, border problems and economic problems. This is the law 
international relations. War under such conditions would be inevitable. There- 
fore, if we were to look at current developments in the Palestinian question 
then war in the future can be expected. There will be endless wars until tha’ 
problem is solved once and for all." 


Dr Sa'tif is one of those people who believes that an Arab people's war could 
lead to victory despite Israel's military superiority and despite U.S. support 
for Israel's existence. But he says, "Even if such an Arab victory were to be 
achieved, a solution to the Palestinian problem cannot be the product of 
military premises only. In all of history there has never been a purely military 
solution to what is essentially a political problem. I do not need to remind 
people of Clausewitz’ well-known statement that war is nothing but a 
continuation of policy by other means." 














Despite the almost total unanimity expressed by the experts about the inevita- 
bility of another Arab-Israeli war, some Arab thinkers believe that the 
Strategic purpose sought by some Arab regimes in their efforts to achieve a 
military Dalance or military superiority over Israel is the leverage such 
balance or superiority would give them. Arab regimes want to to use that 
leverage to apply pressure on Israel to achieve a peaceful settlement that would 
restore to the Palestinians as much of their rights as possible. As to whether 
Arab military superiority over Israel would lead to a military solution to the 
Palestinian question or would be used as a tool for applying pressure on Israel 
and negotiating with it, Dr al-Hallaj believes that the military effort which 
will be made in the region in the coming years will be merely a tool for 
applying political pressure. He says, "There is no doubt that historically 
speaking, the military approach has been one of the methods used to deal with 
political problems. Speaking about the unsuitability of a military solution in 
the Middle East is meaningless, but that, of course, does not mean that 
conditions will be opportune for a military solution to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict during the years that may well stretch into the beginning of the next 
century. A military solution requires a political, economic, cultural and 
military effort that the Arab nation has not yet begun.” 


Maj Gen Abu Nawwar thinks "If Arabs somehow become militarily superior, Israel 
would have to concede that. It would then be in the same position we are in 
today. And that is the position of begging for mercy and peace." 


Staff Brig Gen Sami al-Khatib does not doubt that Arab military superiority 
would bring about a peaceful solution to the Palestinian question; it would even 
solve the entire Arab-Israeli conflict. "In this case,” he says, "matters in the 
region will go back to normal. If the Israelis agree to live in the region among 
the nations that live there and if they are willing to live as the Jews lived 
before in all the countries of the world, especially in the Arab East, then 
their problem will have been solved. But if they continue to maintain an 
arrogant, racist state that controls the destinies of the nations of the region, 
attacks them, makes them homeless and denies them the freedom to determine their 
destiny--or in other words--if they continue to act as though they were the 
policeman of the Middle East, [the problem will continue]. But that would not 
last if the Arabs were militarily superior." 


Since the experts are almost totally unanimous that future war or wars between 
the Arabs and Israelis would break out, and since they agree that to avoid other 
defeats Arabs must achieve military balance with the Israelis, if not military 
superiority to them, we wondered if Arab countries would make preparations in 
1 ght of the harsh lessons they learned in the past. Will they form a united 
Arab command that would be more than just a committee of Arab defense ministers 
and leaders of Arab armies functioning under the auspices of the Arab League? We 
went back to the opinion of the academician, Dr Sa'if who said, "I do not think 
it would be possible to expect more than a relative unification of commands. In 
other words, a limited kind of advanced coordination would be achieved, but 
specific conditions would be attached. This is the change that current Arab 
societies and current Arab regimes would allow; armies are the expressions of 
those societies. For various reasons, not all of which are necessarily related 
to security, military unity, which is based on mergers and the standardization 
of systems, weapons and training, appears to be totally irrelevant in the years 
between now and the end of the century." 











Mr Faysal al-Sani' thinks that what is important in the process of bringing Arab 
military powers together is not the formation of a joint military command but 
rather the establishment of one political authority in more than one Arab 
country. In this case a joint military command would become, as he said, "a 
foregone conclusion." 


A Joint Command 


Military personnel have different opinions about the possibility of establishing 
an effective joint Arab command. Maj Gen Faruq Yasin thinks that the coming 
years will require a return to the establishment of a united Arab command which 
would be charged with selecting appropriate alternatives to the weapons used by 
the Arab armies they command. These choices would be made in light of the 
strategy with which this command will be charged. "The establishment of such a 
command,” says Maj Gen Yasin, "will constitute a positive step and will be a 
tremendous strategic gain." 


Gen Muhammad 'Ali Fahmi thinks that unity and uniform Arab decisions among the 
Arabs will have to form the basis for establishing a successful joint Arab 
command. He agrees with his colleague, Maj Gen Yasin about the need to define a 
plan. He thinks duties and goals must also be defined so that the command that 
is established and the weapons that are set up can perform what is expected of 
them, instead of being set up just for show and for local consumption. But Maj 
Gen Abu Nawwar says, "A unified Arab command whose seriousness is consistent 
with the seriousness of the goal cannot be formed unless a United Arab States is 
established in the Arab East." 


Given present conditions in the Arab world, Staff Brig Gen Sami al-Khatib does 
not expect a unified Arab command to be formed because the form or shape of any 
military command in the world is an indication or a military expression of a 
specific political reality. He says, "The current situation in the Arab world is 
one of division, fragmentation and conflict. It is one in which international 
and ideological political tendencies that are alien to its reality and its 
origins are playing a part. That is why the Arabs will not come to an agreement 
under present conditions. They will not agree on any kind of unified military 
command." For the sake of argument, however, al-Khatib assumes that there could 
be radical change in the current situation in the Arab world. Arab countries 
would share the same political vision of the present and the future, and they 
would follow the same methods of government. Based on such an assumption 
al-Khatib concludes that a uniform strategy and uniform goals for those 
countries would become inevitable. Their view of the means and methods that 
would be necessary to achieve that strategy would also become uniform. Foremost 
among those means and methods would be the formation of a unified Arab military 
command. It is then, al-Khatib believes, that systems, methods and combat 
procedures could be standardized. Eventually all military and organizational 
practices in the Arab armed forces would also be standardized. Although they 
will continue to maintain their regional characteristics, Arab armies will 
become numerous regiments in one army that has one cause. If, however, 
conditions continue to be as they are now, the most that can happen in the area 
of a unified military command would be the establishment of a joint command 
under the Arab League. Officers from all Arab armies would participate in that 
command whose actual function would be to ensure military liaison between those 





armies and standardize some terms and some methods of training. They would 
ensure a minimum amcunt of coordination in Arab military folklore, but they will 
not gain any effectiveness in the field. As al-Khatib says, "That effectiveness 
will increase only inasmuch as political unity among top political leaders 
grows." 


[15-21 Jan pp 26-37] 


[Text] In the course of conducting its comprehensive survey on the Arabs in the 
year 2000 AL=MAJALLAH asked 17 intellectuals, politicians and economists 15 
questions. Each person questioned expressed his vision of the future based on 
current facts. The answers to these questions illustrated existing concerns as 
well as the dreams and hopes that still live in people's hearts. Despite 
differences in points of view, everyone agreed that change was essential. There 
were also some differences in people's perceptions of reality; opinions about 
the weaknesses or strengths in that reality and how they should be dealt with 
differed. 


Notwithstanding the particulars of the experts’ answers, the common points they 
made came through more clearly than the differences of opinion they expressed. 
The experts agreed unanimously first of all on utilizing the resources we now 
have and making good use of them. They agreed we should start with people and 
natural resources and include all the resources that are evident and those that 
are still hidden. Funds are available; resources are tremendous; the expertise 
is there even though it is being squandered or wasted; and we certainly have 
enough manpower. What is required is an effort that would bring all this 
together and coordinate it in a uniform manner in the context of a clear 
strategy that meets the Arab homeland's regional and national needs and enables 
us to meet the challenges of the hour and the requirements of the future. 


To put it briefly, the answers our intellectuals gave and the expectations they 
expressed placed officials in this large homeland face to face with crucial 
challenges and gave them two alternatives: conditions could remain unchanged, 
and that would mean further disintegration and subordination, or adequate and 
obvious resources could be utilized. That would mean challenges would be faced 
and an effort would be made to keep up with what is going on. It would mean 
bringing progress to the country and inducing it to carry out its cultural and 
leadership role. 


1. [Question] What do you think is the foundation of the Arab economy in 
general? Is it oil, agriculture or industry? Is there anything else you think 
could be the foundation of the Arab economy? 


Prince ‘Abdallah ibn Faysal ibn Turki, secretary general of the Royal Authority 
for al-Jubayl and Yanbu’ in Saudi Arabia: "An Arab who has received appropriate 
training and education and who has been the object of attention devoted to his 
culture and its development is the principal foundation of the Arab economy. 
Most certainly the principal requirement for an Arab's progress and contribution 
is his sense of security, stability and freedom. If the Arabs have that, they 
will be able to put their environment to good use and they will be able to make 











the best use of their resources. But as far as oil is concerned, oil can be a 
foundation for the economy depending on how we treat it, how we exploit it and 
how we use it. No one believes any more the expectations and predictions that 
are issued by Arab oil technocrats who forecast a second golden age *or oil. No 
one believes those predictions since we, as exporters, depend on the expertise 
of those who import cur oil and since we are incapable of avoiding our mistakes. 
We will not have another oil age, and we will fail to take advantage of this 
foundation of the economy and of any change that might come over it. However, if 
the Arabs make good use of any prosperity that comes to them from oil or from 
other foundations for the economy, they will have acquired influence on the 
world scene, and that will give them the power that could help them solve their 
problems and resolve their issues in an honorable manner. It will enable them to 
build a solid and a balanced foundation for their economies, and that could 
maintain for their peoples social, economic, and political positions that are 
just." 


Dr ‘Abdallah al-Ma'jal, secretary general of the Gulf Organization for Indus- 
trial Consultations, in al-Dawhah, Qatar: "Oil will continue to play a very 
important role as one of the foundations of the economy, but that role wiil 
shrink and yield its position to other sectors, particularly the industrial 
sector." 


Dr Edmond Na’im, governor of the Bank of Lebanon: "Oil will continue to be the 
most important foundation for the economy. In time it will be followed by 
industry. When the Palestinian question is solved, tourism will emerge as a 
foundation for the economy." 


Dr Mahsun Bahjat Jalal, chairman of the board of the National Industrialization 
Company, and a Saudi economist: "It is a fact that the Arab world existed before 
oil was discovered and before industry was founded. Agriculture, of course, is 
the oldest activity known to man, and the civilization that developed in the 
Arab world between the Tigris and the Euphrates is the oldest civilization in 
human history. But the West got into the habit of associating oil with the Arab 
world and Saudi Arabia in particular. This is a distortion of the facts. The oil 
age is only a transitory period in the history of mankind: oil was not known a 
few years ago, and it will disappear after some years. I do not believe that oil 
will be the foundation of the Arab economy in the future. We may, nevertheless, 
derive benefits from it and build a variety of production sectors in agricul- 
ture, industry and mining. I believe that the Arab economy will rely on its own 
human resources because the goal all over the Arab world is to reduce reliance 
on oil." 


Dr ‘Umar Masikah, economic affairs advisor to Lebanon's prime minister: "The 
economic situation worldwide and in the Arab world is going through a difficult 
period. Matters could get worse if those who are in charge do not reconsider 
economic plans and measures soon enough to overcome the crisis and limit its 
effects. The Arab world, more than any other part of the world, is being asked 
to adopt radical solutions quickly so as to ward off the dangers that will be 
threatening its economy as this century draws to a close. Chief among these 
solutions are [the following]: 








--"The Arab economic climate is to be re-organized and it is to become safer and 
more stable. 


-~"Quick and effective adjustments are to be made to the necessities of economic 
growth. 


--"The activities of the economic sector within each country are to be integ- 
rated nationally, and such activities within Arab economic communities are also 
to be integrated on a pan-Arab basis. 


"In this context an integrated economic policy ought to be adopted to develop 
the foundations on which the present Arab economy stands. This is to be done 
with an eye on new developments and on changes that are expected by the begin- 
ning of the 21st century. Accordingly, an effort must be made to turn Arab 
society from a society that consumes and imports gocds to one that produces 
goods and exports its products. That, in particular, requires emphasis on 
developing and changing industrial and agricultural sectors; it requires inves- 
ting as much Arab capital as possible in these sectors of production instead of 
letting funds sit idly in banks or investing them in non-productive projects. I 
believe that some Arabs have all the airports, road systems, housing complexes, 
hotels, banks, airline companies and similar ventures that they need. Such Arabs 
need to adopt a new development policy, particularly in the area of manufac- 
turing and agriculture. They need to derive benefits from natural resources in 
the sea and on land. They need to develop the necessary organizational, insti- 
tutional and manpower cadres for production, and they also need to develop 
scientific plans for financing, employment and investment." 


Dr 'Abd-al-Hamid 'Awwad, economist and university professor in Morocco: "Let's 
talk first about current prevailing trends in development. 


"First, there are heavy industries which rely on processing raw materials and 
are intended principally for export. In the oil countries this pertains prin- 
cipally to oil and its derivatives; in other countries like Morocco and Tunisia, 
it pertains to phosphate and its derivatives. 


"Second, there is an industrial mode which provides substitutes for imports. 
This limits the effect of a non-existent assimilation policy and the difficulty 
of exporting products because advanced countries protect their markets. 


"Third, activities in agriculture and in agricultural industries, such as 
grains, meat, sugar, oils, etc., are weak. 


"This model must be modified so that the Arab world can have more independence 
regarding the international division of labor and making an effective cont- 
ribution to cultural progress. Heavy industry that is intended for export must 
be strengthened by first-phase production units. [Import] replacement industries 
must be expanded to include intermediate materials and goods used in processing 
operations. The farming mode and the institutions of farming must be modified so 
that farming can meet the needs of Arab society by the year 2000. At the present 
time the Arab world imports 35 percent of the food it consumes. Then, adjust- 
ments must be made in education, and standards must be raised in technical 
specialized studies and in theoretical and applied scientific research." 
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present time farming in those countries does not meet the needs of the 
population because financial resources are scarce. I believe that this region 
will begin to take more seriously the idea of becoming the Arab countries' bread 
basket, and I expect financial problems for this region to end. If this happens, 
Arab investors will have a different view of this region. I also believe that 
this region will make significant progress in the food industry and in other 
industries where a large market is available. This situation is bound to create 
some kind of economic coordination and cooperation, and it will help establish 
the Arab common market. 


"I believe there are encouraging signs in the last group of countries, the 
countries of the Arab Maghreb, that some kind of integration between them will 
be achieved. I expect these countries to have gone a long way in their 
indéustrialization effort, and I expect them to have made progress in the food 
industry that will emable them to meet their own needs as well as the needs of 
the Arab market." 


2. [Question] In addition to developing the industry that is based on oil 
products, do you expect there will be an industrial revolution in the Arab 
world? 


Dr ‘AbdDdallah al-Ma'jal: “The industries of the second generation, which will 
begin production, will comcentrate on semi-finished and finished goods that are 
aimec principally at the Arad market. This will be done to take advantage of 
opportunities for cooperation. Industry will gradually sove away from its 
reliance on the oil sector, and policies will be formulated to strengthen 
iméustry’s ability to regenerate itself anc confront the expected probles of 
rea. unemployment, or the presence of qualified people who can gmake contri- 
butions when there are no employment opportunities available to thes. The 
creation of such opportunities will be one of industry's most igportant duties 
it is frome thet perspective that it gay be saic that the nature of Arad industry 
wll. unégergo « change.* 
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caused it to incur heavy costs that curbed its progress and gade it econcaically 
subordinate--it is expected to gake an effort to become self-reliant by the 
beginning of the 21st century. It is worth noting, however, that achieving that 
goal is tied to the growth of that industry's scientific and technological base 
whose standard gust equal that of advanced countries. * 


Dr ‘Abbas al-Nasrawi: “Countries that have ofl will continue to rely on petro- 
chemical industries, but countries that do not have oil will continue to rely on 
consumer goods. Countries in both groups will continue to igport alternative 
industrial projects.* 


Dr ‘Abd-al-Hamid ‘Awwad: "There are two sides to an industrial revolution: one 
material and ome human. As far as the sgaterial side is concerned, industry is 
possible anc easily achievable when finances and a sgarket are available, anc 
both are. Thus, the possibility for appropriate growth exists. The population 
which in 1967 numbered 152 gillion is expected to reach a sinisum of 26? s#lllions 
by the year 2000. That is a large sarket. Thus, an attempt to serge iArad 
economies together would be enough to realize tigh rates of growth. The 
possibility for such a serger is suggested by the following figures: the Are> 
world imports 43 percent of the intermediate saterials that are usec ir 
production; it imports 98 percent of the processing materials; ané it isports %% 
percent of the products consumed by family units. These facts are sufficient to 
persuade Arabs that serging their econogies would gake thee win several stages 
in the quest for development. As far as the buman side of the isédustrial revrole- 
tion is concerned, bdasic insdustries require eas sedévaensced techsolcgy. Yacer- 
standing and sgastering that technology does sot come abcut automatically. That 
is why programs sust be formulated for understanding that techeology «nc 
Geveloping it, and a new role gsodel for the ired gust te dgevelopec. That ire> 
will Be committed to his heritage. anc be will have «a creative gieé that is oper 
to ideas. An industrial revolution is posible; isa fact it bas to Se achieved. te 
gust, however, regulate its cultural Seckgrows¢ so thet Aired society cat sete 
progress in a balanced gancer.* 


De "Atif Qubewsi: *l am quite coeviared that we ceseect itaduestrializse it earnest 
unless we have ecomceic unity. Industry is faevereble te size ant requires large 
resources. So Ara>D cowntry is large etoug? with resources that are large ecoeg> 
to emable it to Gevelop its cum industry apart from cther ire! couettries. The 
legic of growth oanm¢ cevelog@ect ir the Aired world requires sore ecoecmi« 
cooperetice as¢ iscorporstice.* 


De *SD¢-a)l-Mum’ia Becl. Seat of the Eocomoeice Degert@ect ent Geat of ‘the “ol Lege 
of Commerce. ‘iyo Shame Uelvereity: *4 Geclise or Gecrease if of] revetece onc 
reteras. « Geclise if ofl prices est the existeece of coe cr aoere 4) tertet ives 
te of] will force the iret worle toe gey gore etteetion te other secters.* 


™ Fepeel «.-Senl’ "Tes. | eppect imere olll te of itegestrial est «6 teciee- 
legical reveleticog is the ire® Semelest; | expect t2is revcletica te wesle 
wit® the iegestry thet is teased oe of] protects. * 


be "SeGalle® al-—Se’icl: “Se intestrial rereleticon ts peesttice cwer « Lote per tot 
of tiae. It cet come etcet terceg? plese Setetliy Sermeletet ty iret cuentrics ' 
etilise rescerces ‘« tee tent goeettle esp. Beet af tetestrial reenletice cee 














come about oy pursuing an industrial policy that is suitable to consumer needs 
and export regquiresests.* 


Dr Atmac al-Safti: *°I do not expect an industrial revolution in the near 
future.* 


Mr Mubeemac Ma'sun: “The cevelopeent of an isdustry bdesed om of] was not 
rewercing. Buge invest#ents were sace to develop oil products, but the sarkets 
in e¢vancec countries have teen close¢ to our Arad products. There is so doubt 
that there will te an industrial revolution provided that fusds are used to 
tring abowt progress is inéustry.*° 


Dr Bushdi Barekeat: “A shift ewaey free cil as «a principal foundatioe for the 
ecomcay is bownd to bappen. O11 will Secome «a foundatios for development. O11 
revemwes will be relied upon to tring aboct as industrial reveletics. There are 
early signs of industrial cevelogmest is the Arad world ené is scope cil 
countries is perticular where there are large iséustries for cement, steel, 
weapons esc alumiow:. These industries are coasi¢gered a strong foundatice for 
costiauved industrial progress anc for ¢iversifyiag the foundsatices of ecoacmic 
sevelopmest. What is required is an effort to isteasify eaé Gevelop this shift 
is iséustry enc saze it Secome 8 priscigeal pert of the iret coustries’ 
econcaies.° 


*. ([Qweetios! De pow expect the dred worlé to become self-sefficiest is food 
products? 


Der "SbGellea® al-Ma’ Sal: “lf poe seat tet the Are? worlé would te progeciag a) 
the foot’ it cogepupes. ther the setewer te thet euesticen is ac. Ae¢ that would 
egely te all soctetios is the worlc. Bet if pou seat tte iret worl¢ would teceme 
self-eefTiciest is seme eeeectial foots ent easure its foot security ty streng- 
theticg the ecocecey of iret society stic®. a8 6 gupter of tBe isterestioas) 
CCEBLt ity. reacts positively to other secteties taroeg isterdégecoatéecce. thet 
the etewer to the questicoen is ree.* 


be Metece Ber jet Jalal: “lf agricelt 
Ceveloget. we woult bere ecoeg? foot. ent we wlll expert. Te Go taet, towever, 
7 wll. Geet Seslc epeloeect. ent of oll. Sere te esteblis® the leet iteticoeas 
‘eet =ere ceceecery. The fred worlt Ses resources thet cot te istegretet. ent 
etet it seeds te ‘© spely agegert esettets of faereieg. © teltiewe t20t car foot 
sal f-oefTictesey retic sew ts SS percest o aore.* 


be Gepost Ge’ ie: “iretbe Hews the ebtlity te Seceme ool f-eefficiest is feat. tet 
tees tere Ot pet coer¢ieeted their reselee te et@iers thet. “Serefeore. the 
sel f-oefTiclescy ‘thet ls telee soe t Le aet espectet te eetertalise if the wear 
'wiewe.* 


be "S11 toe Telel ol-/teet: “Sel t-outTiecleeers te feet te geestitice. Bet the guae- 
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failed in achieving the self-sufficiency it seeks. Those who may block one's 
efforts to obtain food directly can also deprive one of the means by which that 
food can be produced, considering that these means are imported from them. If 
the ais of such self-sufficiency in food is to have the ability to provide food 
in times of war and crises that do not last for a long period of time, then the 
best method for achieving that goal may be changing the system of strategic food 
reserve. This does not mean that agriculture is an economic activity that could 
be neglected. In fact, the opposite is true. The Arab world will not be able to 
achieve real economic growth unless per capita production efficiency rises. 
Raising production efficiency per capita is not possible if we neglect agricul- 
ture, the ecomogic activity that is practiced by most of the population.* 


Dr "Atif Qubrusi: "I ag very pessigistic when it comes to the Arab world's self- 
sufficiency in food products. Arabs have not yet realized the catastrophe that 
awaits them because their consumption rates will continue to be greater than 
their production rates. We were somewhat optigistic about Sudan's capabilities, 
but cur Ropes in that regard were shattered. Agriculture requires greater 
attestion than it's been getting, and the burden of agricultural development 
shocl¢ fall om three centers: the Egyptian-Sudanese center, the Syrian-Iraqi 
center, and the Moroccan-Algerian center. Agricultural capabilities in those 
areas are tremendous, Sut for reasons that are hard to understand, agriculture 
bas sot belc the position of igportance it deserwes to hold. However, agricu)- 
tural cevelopmest gust sot be comsidered an alternative to industrial develop- 
ment; it should be comsicered complementary to it.* 


Dr Abmeec al-EZabdsi: “Despite its abundant land, water, human and saterial 
resources, the iradD world is considered tc be the region of the worlc sost 
iscagedle of feeding itself. Furthermore, it is also the region with the fastest 
Growieg s@ortage rates. It is a regios of the world where the food situation is 
geserally <Getericratiag. This has led to gore reliance on foreign sources to 
geet the eeecs of liccal coesumptice. Aad that is the result of Arad agricul- 
tere’s teeSility to keep ep with the rapgi¢c growth is demand for these products. 
Socortiegly. the ¢ifference tetweet the value of iaggorts and returns froe irad 
agricelteral exports tas beet growiecg rapidly. Ie 1969 that difference amounted 
te ebeset <00 siliice Gollars caly; ic '960 it rose te about $16 Billions. If this 
sitesticgn persists. this <¢iffereace is expected to apoust to $130 Dillion dy the 
year 27000. Tis regeires the cevelogmect of « clearly Geficed strategy for Arad 
foo? security. This strategy would Se Sellt arwseed triagieg aboet agricultural 
eet ecceemic istegreticea with all the couetries of the Aired bopelané. sot only 
te ec@iewe self-sufficiesry. tet alec to realise s serples is agricelteral 
pregects thet cas te exported to cther couestries.* 
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profitable, but it is a political investment that is necessary to ensure the 
Arabs’ food security.” 


Dr ‘Abbas al-Nasrawi: "The Arab world will not become independent as far as 
agricultural production is concerned. Quite the contrary, its reliance on 
agricultural imports will grow." 


Mr Faysal al-Sani': "I do not expect the Arab homeland to become self-sufficient 
in food by the beginning of the 21st century. I expect that to happen by the 
middle of the next century.” 


Mr Muhammad Ma'mun: "Yes, the Arab world will become self-sufficient in food 
because we have everything we need to become self-sufficient." 


Dr Ahmad al-Safti: "I don't believe so.” 


Dr "*AbDdallah al-Sa’idi: "Arabs may become self-sufficient in food in a very long 
period of time or in a short period of time, but this would come about under a 
new international order in which advanced countries would be concerned about the 
Arab world achieving food security. In addition, the Arab world's food security 
depends on the Arabs having an actual, confirmed desire to achieve it." 


Dr ‘ADd-al-Mur'im Radi: "Yes, I do expect food production to increase as time 
goes by. Evidence for this may be seen in the agricultural expansion that is 
taking place in Saudi Arabia and in the Gulf countries." 


Dr Rushdi Parakat: "It is possible to achieve self-sufficiency in food if the 
Arab countries’ agricultural resources are utilized and if arable land in Sudan 
and Iraq, for example, is cultivated.* 


&. [Question] Do you expect some Arabs will be still living on the brink of 
poverty? 


Dr al-Ma'jal: Yes, I do, Decause there isn’t enough tige to allow cumulative 
change to Dring about a shift in the characteristic ganner in which income has 
been distributed and the social product utilized. However, no Arab country will 
have @ somopoly over wealth or poverty even though differences between one 
country and another will be considerable.* 


Dr al-Jibni: "Unfortunately, some Arabs will still be living on the brink of 
poverty. This is prigarily dwe to the fact that some Arab regimes are unable to 
provide security and stability. Without security and stability it would be 
igpoesible to raise the sationmal product to a lewel that would gake it possible 
to provide the sinigum secessities of life for gost citizens.* 


Dr al-faedei: *This depends om how such economic independence Arab countries can 
realize for their land, water, sineral, gaterial, human and other resources that 
stowed is the Arad woric. 


"Aocor¢dingly. if Arad countries can achieve an istegrated strategy that can 
stilige seek resowrces ic «2 sound. ecomosical sanner and achieve some fors of 








economic integration between them, the phenomenon of people living on the brink 
of poverty will disappear." 


"But if the Arab countries cannot achieve that, then not only will the number of 
those living on the brink of poverty grow, but the number of those living below 
subsistence levels will also grow." 


Dr al-Nasrawi: "One cannot predict any noticeable rise that may occur in the 
standard of living in most Arab countries. Manifestations of poverty that we see 
today in Arab countries like Egypt and Sudan will continue to be evident.” 


Mr Faysal al-Sani': "Yes, some Arabs will still be living in poverty by the 
beginning of the next century." 


Dr 'Abd-al-Mun'im Radi: "It is natural that some Arabs will still be living on 
the brink of poverty. The brink of poverty is relative; however, the minimum 
standard for poverty will rise." 


Dr ‘Abdallah al-Sa'idi: "Yes, there will be poverty as long as the present stan- 
dard of education--that is, the rate of illiteracy and the level of education-- 
persists. There will be poverty as long as we continue to flounder as we are 
doing now in our social and economic planning." 


Dr Ahmad al-Safti: "Most certainly this will be the case." 


Mr Muhammad Ma'mun: "Yes, there will be poverty. The fact that some people would 
be living on the brink of poverty is normal whether the economic system is 
capitalist or socialist." 


Dr Rushdi Barakat: "There will be poverty even if we were to reach a high level 
of prosperity. There are people in the United States itself living on the brink 
of poverty. The problem, I believe, does not lie with whether there are any poor 
people or not. The problem lies, on the one hand, in the number of poor people 
and, on the other hand, in the efforts that are being made by the state to 
overcome the problem.” 


Mr Ya'qub Yusuf: "If the economic process is regulated and if wealth is fairly 
distributed, I expect the standard of poverty to decline and standards of living 
to rise. There will be an economic balance in this regard between the different 
Arab regions." 


5. [Question] Do you expect more regional economic coalitions to be estab- 
lished, or do you rather expect an economic unity to be established in the 
context of an Arab common market? 


Prince ‘Abdallah ibn Faysal ibn Turki: "I don’t want to have any expectations. 
I'll just close my eyes and trust in God." 


Dr al-Ma’ jal: “The establishment of other regional coalitions is something that 
can be expected, but all that will contribute to joint Arab action that 
represents an outlet for development aspirations that are beyond the 
capabilities of one region.* 





Dr al-Jihni: "The economic need to establish more regional economic Arab 
coalitions is pressing. However, economic considerations alone will not be able 
to persuade all the governments of Arab countries to devote their efforts to the 
establishment of such economic coalitions regardless of their economic benefits 
to Arab citizens. If the Arab countries of the Gulf are well on their way to 
achieve an economic coalition in the context of the cooperation that exists 
between them on all levels, then it was political success which realized that 
economic success. It was the Gulf states’ political success that led them to 
create the Cooperation Council for countries of the Arabian Gulf. Unfortunately, 
comprehensive economic unity for all Arab countries, like comprehensive 
political unity, will remain a wish that cannot be achieved for reasons that are 
well-known.” 


Dr Masikah: "I do not believe there will be economic unity among the Arab 
countries for several reasons, including the fact that these countries have 
different economic systems. Some have a free system, and some have a guided 
system. In addition, these countries have different political regimes, and the 
economic system is connected to the political regime. Also, the makeup of the 
economy in each Arab country and in Arab countries collectively is not complete. 
These Arab countries are also countries that consume and import goods; they do 
not produce and export them. That is why what may be stressed in those countries 
is the effort to adjust Arab economic systems to the requirements of joint Arab 
solidarity and coordination. Everyone's interests could be served by encouraging 
the establishment of specialized Arab economic coalitions and of economic 
projects that have more than two parties; everyone’s interests could be served 
by making joint financing and investment projects more effective.” 


Dr Jalal: “In my judgment the establishment of coalitions like the Gulf 
Cooperation C«uncil in North Africa, in the Arab Maghreb or in the northern part 
of the Arabian Peninsula may be more likely. But I do not believe that Arab 
unity and effective coalitions will materialize soon because of foreign inter- 
ventions from the east and the west. Besides, there is Israel, which is behind 
all the disasters in the area." 


Dr Na'im: "I expect more regional economic coalitions to be established, bdut I 
do not expect an Arab common market like the European Common Market to be 
established in the foreseeable future.” 


Dr Qubrusi: “I regard the Gulf Cooperation Council to be an advanced step 
toward frab economic unity as well as a model for it. It was the Benelux 
sountries that set the precedent for what happened among the countries of the 
Gulf Cootreration Council. The Benelux economic alliance preceded the estab- 
lishment of American economic unity. It was tantamount to the nucleus around 
which the European Common Market grew. I hope the Gulf Cooperation Council can 
play that same role because it would then be able to prove the benefits and 
advantages of economic cooperation, and that would encourage Arab countries tc 
ict promptly and quickly to benefit from the results of cooperation.”* 


Dr ‘Awwad: "There is no doubt that the present age is the age of blocs. Small 
entities will find themselves in one way or another restricted in the choices 
that are available to them. The countries of Europe recognized that fact and 








created the Common Market. Objective facts affirm that Arabs are qualified to 
play a distinguished economic role. Early signs of economic unity may have begun 
to manifest themselves in the Gulf Cooperation Council whose agencies must be 
developed so that the member states’ economic, domestic, foreign and financial 
policies may be coordinated. As far as North Africa is concerned, merger plans 
that were being prepared by the Arab Maghreb Advisory Committee, which included 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, failed to materialize because the narrow 
parochial view of some officials prevailed. I believe that a return of awareness 
in North Africa will make the establishment of a group of countries possible. 
The population of that group of countries will be about 95 million persons by 
the year 2000. I also believe that the pressure of international and local 
economic reality will encourage the establishment of an Arab common market. This 
choice will become inevitable in everyone's eyes before the end of the present 
century.” 


Dr al-Nasrawi: "I do not expect an active and effective common Arab market will 
be established. Such a market has been in existence on the books or on book- 
shelves since 1950. As long as Arab political unity is missing, we will not be 
able to have an effective common marret because political unity is the principal 
requirement for any economic integration. Based on existing facts and ongoing 
events it may be said that such political unity between Arab countries is not 
imminent in the near future.” 


Dr al-Kabsi: "As we approach the beginning of the 21st century, given the 
economic conditions we have in the world, I do not expect economic coalitions 
to develop into an Arab common market because such a development cannot come 
adout unless there is economic unity. Such unity has its requirements, and these 
will hardly become available by the beginning of the next century. Therefore, 
the situation we have now will continue, and each country will try to create 
its own markets in the outside world either by entering ito trade agreements or 
by competing in the markets of the outside world. Several Arab countries have 
concluded that competition in foreign markets requires that local production be 
diversified and production efficiency increased. This would pave the way for 
expanding the production base in each country, and that would allow an increase 
in trade among Arab countries, which then would not nave to rely gore and gore 
on imports from abroad.” 


Mr Faysal al-Sani’': "I expect more common economic regional coalitions will be 
established. These will ultimately have to come together and form 2 common Arab 
marke:.* 


Dr ‘Abdallah al-Sa'idi: “Everyone will continue to hope for a common Arab 
market.” 


Dr ‘sbd-al-Mun’ig Radi: “We will have to have regional economic coalitions in 
the 21st century; they constitute the sginigum stages of economic integration 
among Arab countries.” 


Dr Ahmad al-Safti: “We won't have any gore regional economic coalitions, nor 
will we have a common Arad sarke*.” 


Mr Muhammad Ma’sun: “We will not have an economic unity in the near future or in 
the next 10 years. Instead, we will have alliances between two or sore 
countries, and these alliances will be formed to achieve common interests. 














6. [Question] If an Arab common market materializes, do you expect there will 
be total economic integration and coordination in industry, agriculture, banking 
and other areas of activity? 


Dr al-Jihni: "The establishment of an Arab common market is something that can 
only be done gradually. Economic integration and coordination would come about 
one step at a time. And the degrees of coordination and integration would be 
Getermined by the development of the common market itself." 


Dr Masikah: "Yes, there will be total economic integration if a common market is 
established. But since I don't believe there will be an Arab common market for 
reasons that I already mentioned, what we can aspire to, if current political 
regimes and economic systems continue to be what they are today, is coordination 
and integration in planning and programming. We can aspire to the establishment 
of joint projects." 


Dr al-Kabsi: "More efforts to expand production in each Arab country must be 
made before the stage of having a fully operational Arab common market can be 
reached. In order for each Arab country to reap the rewards of having an Arab 
common market, coordination in several areas like agriculture and industry is a 
must. The least that may be done, for example, is to reach an agreement on the 
distribution of industrial production among Arab countries so that each country 
would produce in accordance with the relative advantage it has based on the 
relative availability of the factors of production. This should not be taken to 
mean that we are asking for total specialization in production. It rather means 
coordinating the production capabilities of each producer so that the primary 
objective of self-sufficiency can be achieved. Demand in several countries that 
are competing with each other may cause demand for engineering industries in the 
countries of the Arab world, for example, to be met at the lowest costs. This 
applies to agricultural production and to other kinds of production. If this 
happens, we should expect a shift in trade, and we would gradually be able to do 
without imports from the outside world. These imports would be replaced by 
locally produced Arab products. Naturally, this will have an effect on the 
countries of the outside world, but that effect may be avoided by adopting 
existing methods of regulating international trade. These methods are based on 
negotiations between international trade partners.” 


Dr ‘Awwad: "An Arab common market must be based on removing all trade restric- 
tions and barriers between the member countries. That in itself would not be 
enough to bring about a relatively rapid though painful change in the makeup of 
the economy. That is why an effort must be made to ensure a fair distribution of 
costs and benefits so that everyone's participation in the process can be 
guaranteed. On the other hand, in order for the Arabs not to become victimized 
by ongoing changes in the makeup of the international economy, capital intensive 
products sgust be established in the context of the over-all preparations that 
would be made in all Arab territory, which is more than 12.2 million square 
kilometers, holding this year between 175 and 180 million persons. 


"Comprehensive coordination would make the following possible: 


"1. The Arab economy would become incorporated. That in itself would be a 
spontaneous gove enabling the Arab economy to preserve its financial and human 
resources and keep them from going abroad. 





"2. The effect of size on expediting change would become evident. An Arab 
organization for nuclear research, for electronic and computer research, or for 
biological research can achieve for Arabs in 10 years what no country by itself 
can achieve in 100 years. 


"As far as financial coordination is concerned, diverting surplus funds to Arab 
countries that have a shortage of funds could raise annual growth rates by 10 
percent, if investment rates can be raised to 35 or 40 percent of the gross 
domestic product. Annual rates of growth in Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Mauritania, Sudan, etc. have been somewhere between 2.5 and 5 percent for 10 
years." 


Dr al-Nasrawi: "Integration would take place first in the services sector: in 
banks, banking operations, insurance and education. It would be easier for the 
services sector to take part in integration because there are fewer private 
interests in that sector than there are in the agricultural and industrial 
sector. But as far as transportation and communications are concerned, these too 
would be integrated after the banking sector and banks because their operations 
require large capital and are carried out on a broad scale. To realize as much 
profits as possible, some kind of integration and coordination between these 
sectors would have to be established because integration and coordination 
between them would be much easier than integration and coordination in 
agriculture and industry." 


Mr Faysal al-Sani': "Yes, if an Arab common market is established, I expect 
there will be adequate integration and coordination in industry, agriculture, 
finance and other sectors. Without such integration all parties will reach a 
dead end in their reliance on the markets and capabilities of each country". 


Mr Ya'qub Yusuf: "If what I envisioned in my first answer turns out to be 
accurate, then I expect there will be several joint Arab projects in the 21st 
century. These will be projects whose aim will be to achieve self-sufficiency in 
food or industrial materials, or they will be projects whose aim will be to 
achieve economic integration among the four regional groups that I mentioned. 
This would be done by establishing an Arab common market or by cooperating in 
the areas of communications, transportation, tourism or the movement of labor." 


Dr ‘Abd-al-Mun'im Radi: "Based on the present situation, I do not believe that 
an Arab common market will be established before the end of the first quarter of 
the next century. However, I would not rule out the possibility that certain 
forms of cooperation and coordination in the aforementioned areas will exist." 


Dr ‘Abdallah al-Sa'’idi: "And why shouldn't an Arab common market be established 
if intentions are true and there is firm resolve to establish it? An Arab common 
market could bring about the economic integration of participating countries. 


Mr Muhammad Ma'mun: "If what is meant by an Arab common market is a market that 
is modeled after the European Common Market, then such a market would lead to 
integration over a period of no less than 50 years. But if this market involves 
nothing more than reductions in customs fees, then it will not lead to integ- 
ration and coordination." 








Dr Ahmad al-Safti: "Nothing like that will materialize." 


7. [Question] Will workers be able to move freely throughout the Arab world 
or will their mobility be restricted under an Arab common market? 


Dr al-Jihni: "An Arab common market will of course stimulate the workers’ 
mobility, and if that does not happen, then what we will have will not be a 
common market. The most important commodity that is bought and sold in the 
marketplace is the mental and physical energy expended by people in the process 
of production. I am referring here to the services provided by workers. Such 
services would flourish in a common market." 


Dr Masikah: "Whether or not an Arab common market is established, Arab countries 
must make an effort to end their differences and their existing conflicts 
because, on the one hand, these constitute a major obstacle to the achievement 
of their development programs. On the other hand, the Arabs' differences and 
conflicts impede the utilization of Arab labor capabilities. Unfortunately, 
current Arab conditions have led to something that looks like an invasion of 
parts of the Arab homeland. Hundreds of thousands of non-Arab workers have 
replaced Arab workers whose services either were deemed to be no longer 
necessary or whose applications for employment were turned down. This has had a 
negative impact on the Arab employment market: foreign workers have influenced 
the fabric and the very nature of social life in the Arab countries in question, 
and large sums of money paid to foreign workers in foreign currency have been 
transferred abroad. These funds could have added to Arab citizens’ incomes." 


Dr Jalal: "I may be pessimistic, but I believe there will be more restrictions 
on the movement of Arab workers in the Arab homeland. This will be due to 
political, security and economic reasons that the region is experiencing." 


Dr al-Kabsi: "It cannot be said that emigration from Arab countries, which has 
been occurring on a wide scale throughout the Arab homeland during the last 
period, was either calculated or planned. Attempts to figure out how extensive 
that emigration has been and what its effects were are neither conclusive nor 
precise. But the most serious aspects of this temporary migration may be its 
magnitude and its variety. It is possible that by 1985 about 15 million persons 
would have migrated between the countries of the Arab homeland. These migrations 
involve all kinds of skills, specializations and activities. There is no doubt 
that having the same national, religious and linguistic origins has played a 
principal role in facilitating workers’ mobility and integrating labor and 
capital. Despite the ease with which capital is exvected to move toward labor or 
land, wherever these might be available, regional causes requiring emphasis on 
principal environmental projects changed the well-known economic rules, and 
expatriate communities have continued to be marginal to the host country. Many 
scientific assessments of the situation expect the number of expatriates to 
decline in the nineties. They expect expatriates to be mostly people occupying 
the top and bottom rungs of the skills and employment ladder." 


Dr 'Awwad: "Workers' mobility in the Arab homeland is a political issue. Deep 
down it is also a social and cultural issue; in addition, there are economic 
justifications for it. In this regard I expect two trends: first, Arabs will 
stop immigrating to Europe, and some of them will return to their homelands; 
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their ectivities throug) the Arad League and its organizations. On the other 
bacc. such a tendency will geke it incumbent upon the Arab world to assume 4 
¢istiaguished positions as an ecosomic power united in solidarity. This fact will 
be teposed oo the world and will be reflected on political relationships. in 
other worgs. the Arad world will Seccme an effective economic power that ca» 
teapose its political will through its economic relatics.* 


be Ba*ie: “It is act possible to thiak about developiag Arad relatioas with the 
ceteice world ic « sanmer sacévaentagecus ‘co the ecoseomsies of Arad countries until 
the Palestiaiac questice is settie.* 


br al-Seerewi: ‘*?Presect iAre>D reliasce on western isdustrial countries will 
onetiqus. Sesicges. iret coustries will expend their trede relaticas with Third 
Seori¢c coestries. As « gatter of prisciple. Sowever. it gay Se saic that wher i'* 
copes to trede. the setere of the Arete” ecomomic reletiogs will Pere « somewhat 
ortestalise¢ weseters stage. particularly with regard to fusds esc iggorts.* 


be Mestiaet: “ire? couestries. lize asy cther couetry. ceascot by themselves cr a: 
* grees live is teeleticeg frees the rest of the worl¢. The lives of states. lize 
‘he Lives of tedivigwals. would te ioroecelveble cetetce « frapewors for coexis- 
te@ee otf fetes. cooperetion aigec «* tevieg istegretice. Wether the iret 
oorlé repeice « society ‘tet cocseupes est tegerts goods. af it Ges cow. oF 
becemes 6 Protective society thet enperts goods. its ecogemic relatiogs wit the 
cetetce eerlit¢ cet e6liy Seceme closer it ts @ gest Sege teat the iret 
“entries” ecemgepic reletiogas with te cetetice weri¢ will tw teset ce tie 
fel lewtag sriecigles est fousést ices 


~~“astews tereTlt is to te Geriwed frame ‘he scteetific eat iegestrial pregress 
tet See feet ectleret ty the cetelice werlt. particularily is the erees of tesic 
eelestific reseeerc® est aepeliet reseerc®. Seselts of eet pregress are to 
‘retetferret tc ‘Be iret wattries 


~—"Te wele Gels teat ts tesieg plese ic iret coeetrieos os 6 regelt of tte 
sig ttien of tte. .ettes.' otf eSuctetet peogle gus" te stegget. Tfor*t umste.s 
“ise wells Gels is ool. et peegle are _cerieg 47°63 coustries “eset ere 
=fToertiag Troe Ge teerers of oor att Gopeetic est perce@ial Clegetes o- free 
ee 873 of wel tes.e eG. cr ERs" eggert«sti'ies tocer ti ag.y ieee geet ’!. sete 
~ Wwieg “eee peeele beee te He aether coertry est te heaetlt free ‘oe 


oo” SLs" pr eefient ~ 254 @tel _—. oe oe oe eats CUS OU ~~ ess. _weet is ioe 
ae wise be w ww Geee ote We gertieigeticos eat ceegereticea of Torelian 
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regrettable. Let's take, for example, the countries of North Africa. Each one of 
these countries is segotiating separately with ‘fh 

if they were tc negotiate as ome Sicc, satters wou 
earginal issues that. are laying ‘reps here anc ‘there anc impecizg Arad progress 


toward a co@gmon future. It is extraordinary that some of ‘hese countries are 
| insisting om a literal application of what the enemies of the future intendec - 
De aleHabei: *It is satural for the Arad worléd to Rave relaticas with the out- 
side world, and it is also satura. fcr scae countries particuliariy the 
Seve.cpiag countries to Reve a Geficit ia the Sealasce of trace or is tee 


balance of payments. It is an accepted fact that some courtries will Sorrow free 
sthers to deal with an apergeccy situations, to iseresse investaerts ir ‘ss 


sountry or to sowe the development effort forwarc. Sowever, if 4ra> countries 
not Decome aware of the sature of the econce: course they ere puersuicg. anc if 
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would then change its way of locking at the Arad regions, and it would consider 
it a Oroad sgarket for its products. The world would see the Arad region as a 
safe place for its investaents. The Arabs’ segotiating clout would be expected 
to iserease coasidering the collective positice Arad countries would sessume 
toward foreign trede issues, issues that have to do with technology transfer or 
prese,viag the regice’s ecomsemic isterests. That is turns would give the Arad 
ecomesy as «4 whole « sew shot in the ars.” 


Dr al-Se’idi: “The Arad world’s relaticas with the cutsiée world coulé undergo « 
positive change ‘that woulc serve Arad isterests. or they coulé undergo « 
negative change that would serve the interests of the cutsice worl¢. This satter 
is wp to the Arad coustries themselves: sre they sericus sbouwt formulating « 
policy enc Gevising Somestic as well as foreige ecomemic, political an¢é social 
programs tmat would give the cutsi¢ge world « sense of their earsnestacss ir 
pursuing the course cf éevelogmpesnt?* 


br Serezet: “Change it the Arete’ ecoaceic relatices with the cutside world is s 
gest. The grester part of tke irate" relatices with the cuetside world is cos- 
cettraetet serowst cl.. e@¢ ofl is & cuommpocity whose ecoeceics. coesumptice sat 
prices are gebject te chasge. Suck change. of course, is Gus to the existesce of 
altertatives to ofl es s source cf etergy. eves thou ‘these alternatives still 
ef eae the worlé cenect & wi 


soot « loag pericée tise thest ofl withic the stcrt 
recege. These reseces gust compel the Arete to tere their sttesticen te other 
ectivities Secesse the role ef ofl is chesgiag. Srete gust sot rely of cil sicee 

oetelce worlc. They gust sake future plese so they 


is teeir reieticons wits 
cee fece ety chesge is of ofl. At tmet tise rele*ticegs tetwees iret 
coeetries est the ceteice worl¢ eat Sow ‘these reletices are structeret will te 
effectet ty these changes. * 


‘s ous ° ice he poe expect tee lereelis te coetrol eat Gepiaste Fiddle 
teeters gerwete if «© peeoeTel sett. * ie echiewet ic the Fiddle East? 


Dr al-e")il: *l @ eet eppect «6 peecefuel settiowest is the Fidéle East. The 
setter wlll Se settletd ty ferce tefere the ent of tee first cecede of the sest 
ettery. ent pertepc eves tefore tee segieciag of tee coctery. The Biddle East 
preelee wlll te settiet ix 6 see-tretitiogse., geceer. ent thet settiouest wll. tb 
lepeeet ‘teroceg? tieterica, Gerelog@wects weit@ic iret sectetios est withis tle 
society ic the cocupted lest.* 


hk ab-Jimel: “het ety eoelt tee Lareelis coetre!) tee gartets of the Riedie fast? 
"he frete ere ‘the oorlc’s cléeset eet eoet eellifel treders. If lereel spgears to 
= te te « foretéetlico giett. teet is Cu prieeriiy te tee fecters: first. leree) 
cetrclis tee Beitet Dtsetes pelitice, Gectistees. ent it cee teas sogeire 
efvrencet 1.5. teceeslegy est receive cottiquses ¢.5. ecogapic sugegert. Seceat. 
ireo coettries cempeet aeee « single sllitery cecietce. & far. they Seve eves 
fellet t% egree ce tee fountetiogs for « peecets. seletice te taeir €isjpete wits 
lores. See thet cet « SeeceTs, sett leeest ic tee Fietle East te echieret” fet 
if peece tc tee Pietle fea! te et@leres--cregertless of Sew it is set@lieved--tie 
loreelio ofll at we seperter te the frets tc eepttieas. The Jews Gere tees 
iwies ott tee trete for aut =—— (6s ont ‘they Gever cettrel.let sree 
oerGets welee ‘thes tet steclete ‘reetee emt coelt pserticigete tf 4.. teoge 
eetivtities: * 
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pay close attention to accomplishments. There is no question that accomplish- 
ments in the economic area will ultimately have a positive effect on politics." 


Dr al-Kabsi: "The establishment of the state of Israel in Palestine and in the 
Arab homeland was defined by political and international intentions. But as 
imperialism advanced, colonialist interests joined international Zionist 
interests in a settler colonialism of this Arab area. It is extraordinary that 


ions. The gravest such decision was the decision to go to war. What may 
d ‘military Keynesianism’ is the basic law of action in Israeli society. 
Sraelii economy developed, it began facing serious restrictions that were 
impecing its continued growth and development. There was the problem of having a 
narrow domestic market, a limited ability to expand toward the European and 
American markets and a labor shortage. There was also a shortage of capital and 
water resources. A short time ago Israelis came up with their views on economic 
relations between Israel and the Arab countries. Israel's attempts to assume 
economic control over our area have taken on numerous forms. Israel insisted on 
economic normalization measures under its agreement with Egypt; it engaged i 
annexation operations; it depleted resources on the West Bank; and it engaged in 
economic destruction and attrition operations. In Lebanon Israel penetrated the 
country and established economic control over it. One scenario shows the Zionist 
plan ‘envisioning’ the construction of a regional center in tne Middle East that 
wou.lc specialize in capital intensive industries and scientific industries. This 
center would be integrated with the remaining countries * the region that have 
large supply of iabor and primary resources." 


a 
sconomic considerations have always been a decisive factor in Israel's politica 
” 


- 
. 


+ 
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hieSani’: "This state cannot control the markets of the Middle East with its 
anticipated and expected resources.” 


economic process is regulated, and 
that exists today will cease to exist. This is particularly true because 
jerives its present strength from the Arabs' weakness and division. Any action 
taxen to integrate the Arabs will weaken Israel significantly and may even cause 
* to disappear as a regional power. believe that Palestine will once agair 


~ 


yecome part of the greater Arab homeland by the beginning of the 21st century. 


r al-Sa’'idi: "Il believe that a peaceful settlement cannot be linked with 
\ievement of peace is paralleled by a serious 

) velopment, Israel will not be able 

st. Therefore, before we reach a peaceful] 

ettlement, we gust give the general development effort a strong push forward." 


: . , ‘ 7, “ T« “ ' a ’ “ + » 7 
aracxat: I do not expect Israel to control the markets of the Midd] 
srael does not have any opportunities to trade with the Arab w e 


') 
does not i 


e*tlemerit f the political crisis is reached. Israel 
; gnificance from the Arab world except oil In addition, anti-Isr 
sents among the people play a maior role mn the consumption of gc 
Therefore trace betweer israel. and the Ara ountries is the most that ar 
ppen in the event of a political settlement, but Israel will not have econom 
tr Anca trace betweern israel anc the Arat ountries would come about only 
long period of ae.” 














Dr Radi: "I do not at all expect Israel to control the markets of the Middle 
East in the next century. Such an expectation would run counter to all other 
expectations." 


Dr al-Safti: "Yes, I do expect Israel to have economic control." 


Ma'mun: "I do not expect Israel to have control over the markets of the Middle 
East. The current economic situation in Arab countries gives Israel an oppor- 
tunity to monopolize the market for a certain period of time. That creates 
hostile feelings that will lead to intensified Arab efforts to produce more. 
Arabs will have the urge to improve their standards and to enter into stiff 
competition with Israeli products." 


15. [Question] What effect, do you expect the economic situation to have on 
the political situation? Do you think it will be negative or positive? 


D al-Ma'jil: "Rapid economic development in the Arab homeland--in each 
individual country and in joint Arab action--will, on the one hand, strengthen 
the Arab homeland’s relative clout among the world's societies. It will also 
trengthen the Arab homeland’s ability to develop its own capabilities to 
confront historical challenges. Changes will be imposed on political and social 
institutions to make them capable of doing their part in settling the battle of 
destiny." 


. 


Dr Na'im: "At first, change in the economic situation will have an upsetting 


effect on sociai and political conditions in the Arab world. But then these 
effects will gradually begin to take a positive turn; they will ultimately 
stabilize; and a positive course will be followed.” 


Dr Jalal: "I would divide the Arabs into two groups: the oil group and the non- 
oil group. Economic development among the latter group of Arabs will proceed at 
a Slow and gradual pace. But oil has its ups and downs: revenues rise sharply 
and then fall. Besides, there is talk in the Arab world about the leadership 
role that the private sector must play. It is my own private judgment that this 
sector cannot suddenly take on that role. instead, there must be a period of 
transition during which the public sector's major role would be gradually 
eroded. Also, a formula must be found to provide the private sector with all the 
rights and privileges that are necessary to enable it to carry out its role with 
the full participation of existing institutions." 


Dr al-Jihni: "The political situation derives its strength and its weakness from 
elements of strength and weakness in the nation. It is certain that economic 
progress is an element of strength and economic decline is an element of 
weakness." 


ol Masikah: "The economic situation is linked primarily with the political 
Ss , and each one affects the other. Political stability provides the 
or improving the economic situation, and the condition of the economy 
dicta th that political leaders make decisions and plans that can improve the 
organization, support and development of the economy. If economic coriditions get 
worse in any country and if the political authority fails to do something about 
them, the simultaneous effects of that on the economy, on the political 
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educated people are illiterate or are nientally illiterate. Agencies of the mecia 
must work together to wipe out illiteracy." 


Anmad ‘Abd-al-Salam al-Baqali: "Illiteracy can be wiped out by a serious 
concentrated program. However, those illiterates who read and write and who 
write books wili continue to be an inescapable social phenomenon." 


Sabri Musa: "Now that education in our Arab countries is mandatory, illiteracy 
will most certainly be wiped out as time goes by and as ail Arabs who are 
illiterate die out." 


Muhammad Bukharaz: "Relative change in fighting illiteracy may be achieved 
because of what schools are doing and because the old generation will die out. 
it I do not think it is possible to wipe out illiteracy altogether." 


to 


Al-Tayyib Salih: "I expect illiteracy to disappear completely by the beginning 
he next century." 


br Muhammad al-Ahmad al-Rashid: "The absolute eradication of illiteracy in any 
society is something that all nations seek, but it may be difficult to achieve. 
is required is that as much illiteracy as possible be wiped out. The naturs 
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of life in the Arab world is such--with its inherited life styles of desert 
rural environments--that wiping out illiteracy altogether would be difficult. ir 
idition, there are material, social and innate circumstances that force one 
into illiteracy. 


jajib Mahnfuz: "I do not expect illiteracy to be brought to an end soon, but we 
are on our way to do that. Sooner or later illiteracy will be wiped out 
together from our land, and that day is not very far off." 


Sulayman al-Farazli: "It would be natural for illiteracy to be wiped out before 
too long because mandatory education and schools have become widespread in ail 
Arab countries without exception. There are Arab countries that have specia 
rograms and campaigns to fight illiteracy and wipe it out. Results of these 


programs and campaigns have been good. The effort to wipe out illiteracy must 
become the foundation upon which in-deoth understanding of the sciences and 
arts can be built and spread. This is what happened in Japan in the past 
entury. By 1905 when Japan defeated Czarist Russia there was not a single 
illiterate person in Japan. At the same time most of Russia's population wa 
{lliterate and living in the darkness of ignorance. What is called today 


Japanese economic miracle is the result of that historic effort which made 
easy for the Japanese not only to acquire scientific and technological dvelop- 
ment from abroad, but also to understand it, develop it, build on it and ac 
it in accordance ann their world and their characteristics." 
6. [Question] What is the future of colloquial dialects in Arabic literature’ 
While some think that colloquial Arabic dialects will widen the gap between Ar 
cultures because of the broad di tween them, others see them 2 
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resource that could enrich and v 
that modern methods of communica 
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because the spread of education does not mean spreading progressive awareness 
amome people. The number of educated people is not the only standard that 
Cefiner the Kind of education offered in a society and the direction to which 
thet sectiety is headed. I do believe, however, that regardless of our 
reservations in answering this question Arabs will devote more attention to 
Gomestic isewes and to their relationship with the world." 


Pe'et Mater: “Let's oonsider societies where illiteracy has been virtually 
‘wipeé owt), anc let's consider British society, French society, or Rumanian 
noclety——ese en example of the other side of the world, that is, communist 
eocletios. Let's ask ourselves then this question: isn't life in those societies 
‘he memelt of sclence and knowledge? Doesn't the well-known adage about he who 
opet® © School closes down a prison say enough? Prison here refers to ignorance, 
met to @& p@yeical beilding with walls and jailers." 


Sl. al-MeGermi: "If the e¢woation that is provided is proper, its effect will be 
oeteline ec nbeolete, tet if it's education for its own sake or for getting a 
pewitiom, thee ite effect will be gore negative than positive.” 


uheemet Pobterer: “Eé@ucation is a moral, political, economic and social 
preeeee. wet ite effect in all these areas is quantitative and qualitative. It 
welt be eteeg? if e®ecetion were to show citizens of a society or a nation the 
“—r Ww Geer of wtic® they can avoid wasting their energies in the afore- 
oer lomet eveas * 


. Sure" lof be poe expect « specific influential cultural center to emerge in 
‘e fe) hope lent t the pear 70007 


—— of cer lemerse Go cot expect « specific, influential cultural center to 
———er (° Ge bred Homeland enc overshadow others. Instead, they expect several 
“ ae centers to eperge. en¢ each ome will specialize in different 
“toe thee. Ree Cheat thet these centers will be developed under the auspices 
“ sfeeneet’ erleereities. Sowerer. the gost that some of our thinkers fear is 
a eee of te lect of ietellectwal freedom in the Arab homeland, an 
tie) fee® celterel cotter wlll te Geweloped in countries outside the Arab 
ont ohare frele here nett et 


eee Bele “Sepet ofl) ceetiowe to be « principal cultural beacon in the 
—~ on hi 3«©ffh6h6UeGfitiee «€6©telhCUReet 0 0Uemt 6to OUCprincipel, traditionally 
iin eeetere of celture ie the Sdret bomelenc. such as Beirut, Damascus 


—_— hee. | epee’ aeeere) ceeters to emerge it other capitals of the Arab 
a ae od — Ss oer Sheoeee ef1°" competitions for treditional centers of 
~~ aon~ © 


>» eee! «ieee «Ree | 06ers Le ot ebengemce of inflvential cultural 
_——-s _ > eee eee =] = wetiwereities en¢ ocuperocus cultural 
eee |e lees chee, lingeletic ecegemptios, publishing firms and 
=—- Leese * Be seeeeer ent cetetemtiog states of such centers are 
-— << > — Se eben iets = eettel eptitetdes enc the saterial 
———— fe eee See Ge Geebeee tf oeeeties. sect as pristing presses and 
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Husayn ‘Arab: "At the present time I do not expect a specific influential cul- 
tural center to emerge. However, if political and economic conditions become 
stable--political conditions in particular--before the end of the century, there 
will be more than one influential center in the Arab world." 


Sulayman al-Farazli: "It is not necessary that there be a specific influential 
center; there may be more than one inside one country. Throughout its ancient 
and recent history the Arab homeland's beacons of culture have shifted. Before 
Islam Yemen was a cultural center. When Islam emerged, it was al-Hijaz, where 
the influence of Islam became widespread. Al-Hijaz continued to be an 
influential center until the creation of the Umayyad state in Damascus. Then 
Baghdad became an influential center until it was conyuered by the Moguls. Then 
it was Cairo's turn. In the modern age Egypt and Lebanon emerged as influential, 
cultural centers because of their independence from Ottoman domination. These 
two countries are still functioning in that capacity despite the impact of 
Israel's aggression on both. But there are promising locations in Morocco and 
Iraq where the creative arts have achieved a universal standard. That is why I 
think there will be numerous and at the same time specialized influential, 
cultural centers. Music will flourish here; poetry will flourish there; painting 
over there; and elsewhere scientific development." 


Jamal al-Ghaytani: "Arabic culture is a whole whose parts complement each other. 
If someone today were to ask me what was the nationality of Abu-al-'Ala' 
al-Ma'arri, al-Mutanabbi or al-Buhturi, I would not be able to give him an 
answer. During the Middle Ages an Arab intellectual who was born in Andalusia, 
would study in Fes, al-Zaytunah, al-Azhar and in the Umayyad Mosque, and he 
would live in the vicinity of Mecca. Thus, there are several cultural centers in 
the Arab world that complement each other." 


Ahmad ‘Abd-al-Salam al-Bagali: "Influential centers of culture follow ‘a minor 
cultural cycle' within a nation. In the past we saw how influential centers of 
culture moved and shifted with the caliphate. That remained the case until the 
caliphate moved to Turkey. The cultural center then moved to Andalusia. 


"In the present century an influential cultural center began in Egypt and 
Lebanon; it is now moving to the Arab Maghreb. There are early signs that a 
cultural center is being developed in Saudi Arabia. 


"We can say that this influential beacon of culture has now shifted and moved 
from the well-known Arab countries to ‘an Arab state without a government, 
without territory, without a flag and without an army.' That ‘'state' is the 
country in which a large number of Arab intellectuals chose to settle after 
fleeing to the West in search of freedom." 


Imtithal Juwaydi Matar: "If the situation in the Arab world remains unchanged 
and if writers and people with opinions continue to suffer as they do now, I 
expect that influential cultural center to emerge outside the homeland. I expect 
it to emerge in Britian and in France. I will be very happy if my fears turn out 
to be unfounded." 


Najib Mahfuz: "It is unlikely that a new center will emerge. I think that the 
center which will dominate literary life will be the earliest one that achieved 
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civilization and progress. Fgypt is eminently qualified for that. But Egypt's 
dominance will not be confined to Egyptian territory. There are many Egyptians 
who are creative throughout the Arab homeland." 


Muhammad Bukharaz: "An influential cultural center cannot emerge unless it is 
founded under the auspices of a university, any university. This is provided 
that Arab universities follow in the footsteps of European and western univer- 
Sities and benefit from the mistakes they made. But this is something that is 
not expected to happen except in a climate of total freedom for scientific 
research. Also, the university has to be linked with new and evolving 
circumstances." 


"Ali Salim: "If we can expect a specific influential cultural center to emerge 
in the Arab world, that certer will have to be in Cairo. There is no way it can 
emerge anywhere else." 


Nur-al-Din al-Sayil: "The Arab homeland as a whole will become a major influen- 
tial cultural center. During certain historical periods in the past, the Arab 
world was an influential cultural center. But changing events and historical 
developments changed that. I think that the Arab world will now define for 
itself a special position of cultural influence. Within the Arab world, however, 
I expect the Arab Maghreb to become one of the world's most outstanding Arab 
centers of culture." 


Muhammad al-Ramihi: "I believe that we are witnessing today a multiplicity of 
cultural centers. The relative weight of these numerous centers will differ in 
proportion to the differences of their active elements. There are such centers 
in Cairo, Rabat, Beirut and Kuwait, to mention only a few. The influence of 
these centers, as we mentioned, differs in proportion to the positive influence 
effected by the kind and magnitude of cultural creativity generated in them by 
such elements as the people's clout, their historical experience, the margin of 
democracy that is available, financial resources, etc." 


9. [Question] Will Arabic literature become universal by the year 2000? 


Our question about whether Arabic literature will become universal raised a 
serious question about what the universality of literature means. Does it mean 
raising the standard of human creativity in our literary works so they can break 
through borders and barriers? Does it wnean that Arabic literary works become 
available in translation on the bookshelves of western libraries? In both cases 
most of our thinkers who answered that question believe that ancient as well as 
modern Arabic literature is universal. However, there are barriers today that 
are impeding its circulation. The most important of these barriers are Zionist 
control over the media in the West and the West's traditional hostility to 
Islam. 


Sulayman al-Farazli: "Arabic literature is primarily universal in its scope 
because it represents an entire cilvization that expresses itself in a universal 
language whose universality is derived from the dialectic between it and Islam, 
the religion whose message came to the world in Arabic. In all past ages of 
history Arabic literature had a concrete effect on the literatures and languages 
of other peoples. But if what is intended by the universality of Arabic 
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literature is the availability of contemporary Arabic literature in other 
languages, an effort in that regarc has begun is a rather tisid way. I think 
there are two principal reasons igpecing the dissemination of Arabic literature 
in translation. Ome of these reasons is political. end explaining it would 
require a great <Geal of time. The other reasons is artistic and has to do with 
the scarcity of respectable, reliable translations. * 


Husayn ‘Arab: “Arabic literature was universal is the past, ané it is universal 
now. In the past when the Arabs ruled Asia, Africa ané part of Europe, Arabic 
was a universal language. Ané sow the only thing that is sissing ir the 
universality of Arabic literature is action to expand the seans of disseminating 
that literature. Indivi¢duals camnot Go that; they gust receive assistance frcs 
authorized agencies. * 


Dr Muhammad al-Atmac al-Rashic: “Before answering that question we gust first 
Gefine the universality of literature. It seems to us that Arabic literature has 
the humanitarian quality that gakes it wnmiversal. Many Arabic literary works 
frogs the past have beer translated into sany of the worl¢’s languages, ac¢ sary 
of these works became sources for universal literary works. In the present age 
gany Arabic works of literature were translated inte the ¢ifferert languages of 
the world.* 


Dr Jihan Pushti: “Arabic literature gay become universal if translation activity 
is stisulatec anc if competent translators become svailable. Some Arabic 
literary works, such as the works of Tawfiqg al-Hakis ané Yusuf idris, have ir 
fact become universal.* 


Muhammad Banis: “Some genres of Arabic literature ané some original Arabic works 
are now considerec universal. However, reaching those chansels that les¢ to 
recognizing Arabic literature as universal is something else. 


"I aw distinguishing here between what is sccomsplished anc our relationship with 
others, or how others view us. In Arabic poetry, for example, there are poetic 
works whose originality and creativity are superior to the utiversal stancarc. 
There are also some valuable and notatle experigsents in fiction. 


"In ay mind this is something that has to do with knowledge. This weans that ar 
Arab literary author neecs to become sore conversant with human creativity enc 
with his own creativity. But I also think it has something to Go with the 
reasons that brought atout this situation is the world. 


"As we know, the universality of literature will be recognized. Bot omly will 
the text itself and its special characteristics contribute to suck recognition, 
but also sany elements outside the text will have an effect on whether or mot « 
particular literary work will become universal. Chief among these elements are 
translation, distribution, etc.* 


Jamal 2al-Ghaytani: “Yes, Arad creativity will Decome universal in its scope. | 
believe that in the next 20 years the Arabic novel will becoge universal. But we 
must not associate universality with the publication of our nowels in Europe anc 
America only. We sust instead set our sights on the whole worl¢. But we sust 
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also not become preoccupied with the idea of universality. There are more than 
200 sillion persons in the Arab world, and when more people acquire the reading 
habit anc a respectable Arab prize is established, I believe that an Arab 
literary writer can rely totally on his Arab public and position himself in the 
world through his Arab public.* 


Nur-al-Din al-Sayil: “Arabic literature has now in fact achieved the status of 
universality, Dut it still lacks a few publicity channels and tools to prove 
that. Im other words, the question that should be raised is whether this 
expansion in the scope of Arabic literature will become consolidated with 
conficence and faith. I think the scope of Arabic literature will be expanded 
Significantly, and that expansion will be measured against the world's ignorance 
of this literature. There is now an existing tendency to find out more about 
this literature, anc there is also considerable igprovement in the standard of 
Arabic literature. That is why I think that by the beginning of the 21st century 
Aradic literature will become universal, and its scope will be very broa‘.” 


Mubammac al-Ramihi: “I believe that the creativity of contemgporary and modern 
Arabic literature is comparable to that of literature which is considered 
universal. The only thing keeping us away from [recognition of) this universal 
Status is an anti-Islamic, racist attitude sigilar to anti-Semitism. I hope that 
we will document this in our press and in the studies we conduct. The soral 
conscience of the West has not yet forgiven us as Musligs and Arabs, not since 
the Crusades that were fought against us. I reached this conclusion after such 
thought and deliberation; there is such political, social and cultural evidence 
of that, and anyone with an incisive sind can see it. Our Arabic literature has 
been translated into numerous languages, and it has been warmly received by the 
peblic, By critics and by peoples who are not anti-Islamic, such as the 
countries of eastern Europe.* 


"Ali al-Hadani: “It is very possible for our literature to achieve universal 
status if it can portray our worries, our concerns and our aspirations truth- 
fully. Owr literature can achieve universal status if it accurately portrays our 
feelings about our own existence in a developing world approaching the 2ist 
cestury.* 


Sadri Musa: “Arabic literature is now being reac in sany sore languages than we 
can igagine, and such attention is being devoted to its translation. The 
probles, however, lies in the fact that this effort is being done by 
inégivicwals. Cultural goverment institutions do not become involved in that 
effort in an earnest way despite the igportance of our cultural presence in the 
gsincs of other peoples whose sings are poisoned by biased propaganda against the 
Arads.* 


Igtithal Juwaydi Matar: “It is extremely regrettable that Arab oil has become 
universal tut that Arabic literature has so far failed to achieve that status. 
The only exception tc that is a handful of translations of novels and the 
written works of scee authors of fiction, poetry and their students who lived 
anc wrote before Islas anc during the early days of Islam as well. Can we expect 
& surprise in the intervening years from sow wntil the year 20007 God only 
xnows! 








Dr Nashi'ah al-Kutani: "Freedom of thought is the cornerstone of a literary 
writer's creativity. Since this freedom is restricted in the Arab homeland, 
what an Arab literary author can do is also restricted. And this makes him 
isolated in his parochial sphere.” 


Muhammad Bukharaz: "Regarding individual creativity an Arab literary author may 
achieve universal status. Over the next 15 years, however, Arabic literature 
will generally remain captive to many of its present restrictions." 


‘Ali Salim: "I can affirm that some of our literary works in Arabic have 
achieved universal status." 


Najib Mahfuz: "To me the universality of a work of art means it is more 
valuable. When the value of a specific literary work rises, it becomes a 
universal work regardless of the language in which it is written. The issue of 
translation and the Arabic language is a question of form, and it is not a 
problem. The problem for us is to find and offer the world literary works of 
superior value. We have such literary works, and the whole world will know about 
them soon." 


Anmad ‘'Abd-al-Salam al-Bagali: "The notion of universality is still mysterious 
to us. To some people the universality of a book means that it is read by Arabs 
as well as non-Arabs. To others, a universal book is one that has achieved a 
standard equal to that of western literature. I believe that the universality of 
literature embodies both concepts. Translation would make an Arabic literary 
work accessible in other languages, and quality [would be measured] by the 
degree of enjoyment a person's mind and intellect derive from reading that work. 


"It seems to me that literature will be the fastest rising aspect of civili- 
zation because its rise and improvement may not depend on the general standard 
of the country. It would be enough for one author to produce an excellent 
literary work that could be translated into any language without losing its 
original flavor in the process. 


"There is, however, a significant obstacle impeding the effort to make Arabic 
literature accessible to westerners. Zionist capital monopolizes the publishing 
business." 


10. [Question] What about Arab journalists and the Arab press by the year 20007 


How were the standards, independence and objectivity of the Arab press and Arab 
journalists viewed by our thinkers? Did they think we would have pan-Arab news- 
papers, that is, newspapers that have no regional identity and that are sold 
simultaneously all over the Arab homeland? Did they think we might see the 
return of expatriate journalism? 


Most of our thinkers think that the future of the Arab press is closely tied to 
existing political conditions at a given time. The future of the Arab press 
depends on the availability of democracy and intellectual freedom. The absence 
of these elements is one of the reasons why newspapers emigrated. Unless Arab 
political conditions change, the expatriate press, which has had positive as 
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well as negative consequences, will continue to operate in those countries where 
it has found refuge. 


Some of our thinkers believe and even hope that pan-Arab newspapers will be pub- 
lished. But at the present time numerous obstacles and regional, ideological and 
political barriers are impeding that. 


Sulayman al-Farazli: "The press is not an entity that is independent from 
society. It is ultimately the embodiment of the society it serves. At the same 
time, its position of leadership stems from the direct influence it has on the 
public's state of mind. That is why the press has a special role as a catalyst 
between the reality it reflects and the reality that is expected and hoped for. 
It is my personal judgment that the more specific the Arab press becomes, the 
more committed to objectivity it will become. This in turn would strengthen its 
independence as a tool that shows what is happening in society, not its 
independence from society. The independence of the press from its society may 
force it into total alienation, and perhaps, even hostility toward its own 
society. That is why I expect the Arab press to make significant progress in the 
foreseeable future after a period of turbulence. 


"As far as the expatriate press is concerned, there were reasons why the Arab 
press left its home. When these reasons cease to exist, there will no longer be 
any justification for this press to stay abroad. At the present time, however, 
the problem has gone beyond that of being a problem of the press emigrating. 
Large groups of Arab citizens are emigrating, and there are now millions of Arab 
emigrants. The expatriate press is thus obliged to address itself to those 
emigrants and to deal with them, and that reduces the possibility of its return, 
particularly since the Arab countries' governments, peoples and institutions 
want to maintain relations as well as communications with those expatriates. It 
is my opinion that the positive effects of the emigration of the press have 
outweighed the negative effects. The Arab expatriate press has been influenced 
by the high standards of the world press, and its standards have become 
extremely high. At the same time it is likely to become attached to its new 
environment in a manner that will effectively separate it from the Arab 
environment. It will thus become a western export to the East instead of a tool 
for communicating and interacting with Arabs. 


"It would be logical for Arab newspapers to pursue a pan-Arab course so they can 
be sold simultaneously all over the Arab homeland. Arab newspapers can do that 
even as they preserve their regional characteristics, which in this case would 
enrich them. They would thus be able to bring those characteristics closer 
together in a context where they would coexist in consonance rather than 
dissonance." 


Fu'ad Matar: "Before we ask about the future of the Arab press and about its 
independence, objectivity and characteristics, we should ask ourselves this: 
what is our view of the future of the Arab world? The future of this press is a 
very simple part of the unknown future of the Arab world. If one were to project 
a picture of the Arab world from now until the year 2000, then the future of the 
Arab press will become clearer. As we wait for that future, or rather miracle, 
what we say about future prospects will hardly be free of exaggerations. In 
fact, there will be very little realism in what we say until we receive further 
notice. Projecting a view of the Arab press--and this is not a failure of plan- 
ning--is not a projection of its future. It is rather a projection of the 
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present day world of the press. This is the condition of the press when it faces 
such circumstances like those it is facing in times that are quite unfavorable. 


"I dream of a pan-Arab newspaper. I dream that one day before I retire, after 
having served the press for many years where I started at the bottom and came up 
through the ranks, I will see the day when 15 or fewer Arab publishers will get 
together and decide to publish one magazine to which each of them would cont- 
ribute funds and skills. I hope to see them publish a magazine that will 
preserve the minimum and be content with it. I hope it will serve to illustrate 
Imam ‘Ali's memorable saying that ‘Anyone wno receives a blessing and does not 
give thanks for it will lose that blessing and will not be able to enjoy it.'" 


"™ dream of a pan-Arab magazine in every sense of the word. I am dreaming of a 
magazine rather than a newspaper because a daily newspaper's life span is but a 
few hours, but that of a magazine may be as long as a few days. 


"Will that dream materialize? It's been 15 years since I had that dream. I had 
that dream for 15 out of the 27 years I have so far spent working in the press. 


"I am one of those people who believe in what the poet says: ‘How restrictive 
life would be without hope'!" 


Nashi'ah al-Kutani: "Despite technological progress in the Arab press editorials 
in Arabic newspapers have waned and weakened noticeably. There are no longer any 
editorials like those which used to bring about the downfall of a cabinet. 
Independence and objectivity in the contemporary Arab press have become things 
of the past, something to talk about in our offices. The expatriate press has 
had negativ. as well as positive effects. It has had a negative effect because 
it took away many writers of note. But it also has had a positive effect because 
it is giving the local press an incentive as well as a creative model to 
follow." 


Imtithal Juwaydi Matar: "Just as birds migrate, the press leaves its home; and 
just as migrating birds return to their grounds, Arab journalists will also 
return tc their homes when the conditions that compelled them to emigrate cease 
to exist. The word expatriate in itself implies a temporary condition. But as 
far as the positive or negative effect which the alienation of the press has had 
on its standards, I believe that the alienation of the press has made its tech- 
nical standards get the better of its national and pan-Arab content. This may be 
due, perhaps, to the fact that feelings of patriotism and nationalism in the 
Arab world are going through a crisis and experiencing alienation. We pray day 
and night for this crisis to be over." 


Dr Jihan Rushti: "The future of the press is linked with the political regime in 
a state. I expect the professional characteristics of the press to advance, but 
I do not expect the expatriate press to return. There is no doubt that there is 
a large number of Arabs in western countries. Those Arabs need an Arab press. 
Furthermore, these newspapers are being published under conditions of greater 
freedom. Thus, they provide an alternative to newspapers that may be found in 
Arab countries. 


"It is difficult to imagine that pan-Arab newspapers will be published. It is. 
nevertheless, possible if these newspapers have sufficient intelligence to 
overlook political disputes between the different Arab countries." 
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Al-Tayyib Salih: "The condition of the press will depend on what the future 
brings the Arab homeland. It is most likely, whatever that future is, that the 
printed press will face strong competition from other means of communication: 
radio and televisicn. But with the expectation that people will become more 
involved, the influence of the printed press will grow, and the number of 
newspapers published outside principal centers may grow. As circumstances which 
led to the publication of Arabic newspapers outside the Arab homeland change, 
one expects some of these expatriate newspapers and magazines to return to the 
Arab homeland. Some of them may disappear, but others may stay where they are to 
comply with basic demands that will not change as circumstances change. 


"I think that newspapers with a pan-Arab character will appear, but there will 
also be newspapers that will be extremely parochial." 


Husayn ‘Arab: "The Arab press mirrors Arab social and political conditions. If 
these are good in any given country, then the press in that country will be 
good, stable and methodical.” 


Sabri Musa: "Competence and efficiency standards in the Arab press and among 
Arab journalists are not inferior to competence and efficiency standards in the 
worldwide press. But the real problem with the Arab press lies in its indeven- 
dence. The Arab press is owned by divided countries and tendencies that onpose 
each other. Arab journalists are employed by these countries, and they are 
obligated to observe these conflicts. When Arab public opinion is united behind 
the principal pan-Arab issues of liberation and development, there will be a 
pan-Arab press that will be sold all over the Arab homeland. At that time there 
will be Arab journalists whose standards will be comparable to those of world 
journalists." 


"Ali Salim: "In general, the Arab press has colorful publications that are very 
well executed. These publications are loyal to their funding agencies, but not 
to their readers. That situation has not changed.” 


Nur-al-Din al-Sayil: "The Arab press is not independent at all. This means that, 
like the rest of the press in the world, the Arab press does not live ina 
tower. It influences its environment and is influenced by it. What has been 
noticed is that the issue of the independence of the press in the Arab world has 
changed in a curious manner. The Arab press is making progress, and its coverage 
of subjects is vigorous; it now covers a wide variety of subjects. That is why 
if we were to compare the condition of the press today with what it was 40 years 
ago, we would find that it has changed in a curious way. In this regard we must 
be cautious when, for example, we compare the press in the United States of 
America with the Arab press. Each society has its own characteristics. If we 
start with the facts, we will have to notice the development that has taken 
place and the constant effort that's being made to make the Arab press more 
independent and more objective. With regard to the expatriate press I do not 
expect anything, nor do I see any justification for its return to the Arab 
homeland, but that is neither here nor there. What matters is that there is a 
significant expatriate Arab press written and published in Arabic in London, New 
York or Paris. Why then shouldn't we expect the Arab world to produce the kind 
of press that could compete with the expatriate press, which, over all and in 
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general, performs its function yuite well? This press can compete with other 
newspapers and magazines inside the Arab homeland. What matters is that it carry 
out its mission regardless of its immediate geographical affiliation." 


Jamal al-Ghaytani: "The future of the Arab press is linked with the question of 
freedom. Present conditions invite one to become pessimistic because most of the 
press is not independent. I do not expect the expatriate press to return to the 
Arab homeland in the near future as long as there are disputes between Arab 
regimes and as long as dangers threaten that press. The problem, however, lies 
in the fact that the expatriate press is an extension of conditions in the Arab 
press, and those models that can achieve a measure of independence and freedom 
of speech are very limited. 


"Being in a foreign country has had a positive effect on the expatriate press 
with regard to printing stanc’ards. The proximity of that expatriate press to the 
centers of international events has given it somewhat of an opportunity to 
report on these events. At the same time, however, it removed it from the center 
of Arab events for whose sake it is being published. Thus, in its coverage of 
Arab events it relies on correspondents or articles written by others. I do not 
expect pan-Arab newspapers to be published." 


Muhammad Bukharaz: "The future of the Arab press is linked with its present, and 
that fact is not conducive to excessive optimism. In the context of a balanced 
sense of optimism, I imagine that it would be possible to adorn the Arab press 
with some measure of independence, objectivity and distinguishing characteris- 
tics. These qualities in the absolute sense are not available even in the 
western press to which we compare ours." 


Dr Muhammad al-Ahmad al-Rashid: "Arabic newspapers are undoubtedly subject to 
prevailing Arab ideas at a given point in time. The social and intellectual 
future of the Arab world will change in accordance with numerous standards. 
These standards have to do with a sense of purpose and with the social, 
political, economic and cultural situation. 


"Because of its special religious, geographi.e, economic and political conditions 
and situtations the Arab homeland is fertile ground for many skills, cadres and 
qualifications. The absolute return of the expatriate press to the Arab homeland 
is not expected, but there is no doubt that the expatriate press helped make the 
Arab press flourish and contributed to the growth of Arab thought. However, the 
culture that comes to us through that press has often been tainted with colors 
that are alien to Arab reality. And yet the expatriate press has introduced to 
us many universal ideas and cultures, and it has enriched the Arabic language 
with modern words and expressions. However, it has had a negative effect in that 
it borrowed and used some western words. Now, usage of these words has become 
widespread in Arab society. Some western expressions and ideas recur frequently 
in this press which [also introduced] tendencies that are rejected by Arab 
reality and Arab traditions." 


Najib Mahfuz: "The press cannot thrive unless democracy thrives. If the latter 
thrives, the former also thrives. I think that we are turning, albeit ever so 
Slowly, toward democracy, and that will inevitably lead to the appearance of a 
strong and respectable press. 
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"I am optimistic about the future of our national press. I think we will have a 
strong national press. But that will depend on the kind cf political and 
intellectual leaders we have." 


[The following segment is an interview with Dr 'Ali Muhammad Fakhru, minister of 
education in Bahrain. ] 


[ Question] Arabs in general do not read; that is, they are not habitual 
readers. Do you expect this to change? 


[Answer] With the advent of television and video devices a reading crisis 
developed all over the world; the Arab world is part of that world. If we were 
to add to that observation the fact that illiteracy in the Arab world is as high 
as 70 percent, then the picture over the next 15 years is not an optimistic one. 


[Question] Will books still have a place in an age of advanced television? 


[Answer] Books have a place now, and they will have one in the future. Books 
will have a place as long as man exists. There is a big difference between 
television and books. One has more freedom of choice with books, and one inter- 
acts more with them and benefits more from them than television. 


[Question] If you expect Arabs to change and to become habitual r2aders, what 
do you think their reading preferences will be? Will they prefer fiction, 
literary researc, science fiction, studies in political science, sociology, 
economics, poetry or a mixture of the above? 


[Answer] So far Arabs have been reading about literary and political issues. 
They ought to add to that fare studies about scientific and technological sub- 
jects because these subjects are extremely important in steering the course of 
life in this and the next century. 


[Question] Do you expect Arabic literature to achieve universal status? 


[Answer] When the Arab nation is united and when it has its position in the 
world, Arabic literature will achieve universal status almost spontaneously. 


[Question] Do you expect a specific influential cultural center to emerge in 
the Arab homeland? 


[Answer] I expect several influential cultural centers to emerge in the Arab 
homeland. 


[Question] Will illiteracy be totally wiped out in the Arab homeland? 


[Answer] If we continue to rely on current methods, if efforts to eradicate 
illiteracy remain confined to governments, and if we do not utilize all of 
society's capabilities to wipe out illiteracy, then we will continue to have 
illiteracy in the Arab homeland, not only till the end of this century, but also 
till the end of the next. 


[Question] How will education affect life in society? 
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wait for it. The Arabs have an excellent select group of nuclear scientists, but 
some of them were killed by Israel, like Dr al-Mashad, who was assassinated in 
Paris. The countries that are likely to acquire a nuclear bomb by building one 
themselves are Egypt and Iraq." 


br Sefyan Yusuf al-'Alami, London: "I do not believe the Arabs will have an 
atemic bowd by the beginning of the next century because western and eastern 
eolomialists and their foremost ally in the area, Israel, will not allow that to 
happen. Arad countries will be prevented indirectly from acquiring the necessary 
materials aré technology, or they will be prevented directly, as when ‘Israel's 
air force wis usec to strike irag’s nuclear reactor'." 


le Belinea Merec. London: “There is no doupt that Arabs, like other nations, can 
hell¢ = cweelear bowed. Ireq had already started on that course, and it was that 
ehic® im@eced the West and Israel to strike down Iraq's nuclear reactor while it 
eee etill ite# its early stages. I would personally prefer it if we were to 
eomeettrete oer efforts om utilizing nuclear energy for reconstruction and not 


for Gestrwetice.* 
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scientists. Building a space ship is not in itself a goal; it is rather a means 
to achieve specific goals. Space ships are basically built in the context of 
scientific programs and plans that were made to meet certain objectives. 
Therefore, I hope our thoughts will not be limited to launching space ships 
because the issue is much greater than that. This is a question of building a 
scientific foundation that would enable us to place our feet on the right road 
so that, eventually, we can compete, adopt proper scientific bases and make 
effective contributions to the development of space science. 


"Our contributions in the past, thank God, were honorable. This was when we had 
observatories in Toledo, Samarqand and Baghdad. At that time the western world 
was still puzzled and bewildered by these questions, and westerners expressed 
their astonishment at those Arab and Muslim scientists who were studying the 
stars and space when the West still lacked the ability to think about the 
firmament. Scientists in that field emerged among the Arabs and Muslims, but I 
cannot list all of them in this hurried response. These were men like Abu 
al-Hasan al-Haytham and other scientists. Some of the stars and constellations 
they observed are still known by their Arabic names, such as Vega, Altair, 
Sirius, al-Ghul, Ursa Major, Ursa Minor, the Milky Way, the galaxies, Gemini, 
Canopus and other constellations. They also discovered the nadir and the 
azimuth. Everyone knows that research into space became widespread during 
al-Ma'mun's reign, and everyone also knows the rich and enriching contributions 
that were made by our scientists like, for example, Abu-al-Hasan 'Abd-al-Rahman 
al-Hasan al-Razi, whose achievements in that area are numerous. Abu al-Hasan 
al-Razi alone observed more than 1,000 stars and wrote well-known books on the 
stars,such as "Al-Kawakib al-Thabitah" [Fixed Stars], "Al-Tadhkirah" [Memory] 
and "Matarih al-Ish'a'at" [The Places of Radiation]. In summary, the Arabs 
played major roles in this regard, but this was when we used to look at the 
matter on a scientific basis. We used to look at matters from an integrated 
scientific perspective instead of seeing them merely as a matter of launching a 
space ship or taking part in purchasing a space program. It is true that it is 
our duty to contribute to purposeful space programs and to take part in 
developing them, but that does not mean that building a space ship is an end in 
itself. Nor does it mean that our thoughts in the next age should be limited to 
that objective.” 


Dr ‘Imad al-Zakir: "And why shouldn't we see manned Arab space ships in space? 
Space scientists who took part in building space ships, like Faruq al-Baz, can 
build them and launch them. And the scientific team that accompanied His High- 
ness Prince Sultan ibn Sultan on his journey to the United States is not beyond 
our reach. That team, which played a major part in setting the directions that 
were taken in space, will undoubtedly become extremely important in conso- 
lidating the Arabs' foothold in space. Relying on the experience it gained, the 
team will prepare Arabs to embark upon the task of building space ships." 


Dr Khalil Fadil: "I do not believe that we will see manned Arab space ships by 
the beginning of the century because Arab efforts in that regard have been 
dissipated and lost. Most Arab scientists are working for western agencies, and 
most scientific space programs are American." 


Dr Sufyan al-‘Alami: "Seeing the first Arab astronaut go into space was 
undoubtedly a sight that every sincere Arab feels proud about and cherishes. But 
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I believe that designing, building and launching a space ship are matters that 
require much wore knowledge and time than the Arabs can give by the beginning of 
the next century.” 


Dr Ishaq Nusaybah: "I expect space ships to become something ordinary in the 
near future, and I do not think it unlikely that they will be within the reach 
of different countries in the world. These space ships will be like cars; they 
will be built in certain countries and sold a)l over the world.” 


Dr Aminah Murad: "Other Arab astronauts may be able to go into space, brit I 
doubt that Arab countries will be able to design and build a space ship." 


Dr Hisham Hasan: "I expect Arabs to participate more in space research, and I 
expect an Arab space ship to be launched into space, but this will be done with 
assistance from Europeans." 


[Question] If research centers in the Arab world become strengthened, is it 
possible for the Arabs to participate in a practical sense in the development of 
an alternative energy source to oil? Will they develop solar energy, for 
example? Will they develop nuclear energy from the uranium resources that can be 
found in the phosphates which are also available in abundance in some Arab 
countries? 


Dr ‘Ali Muhammad Fakhru: "Yes, if this development in scientific research that 
is hoped for does take place, the Arabs can make an active contribution to the 
development of an alternative source of energy. Fairly good research is being 
conducted on solar energy in countries like the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia or 
Kuwait, but these research efforts will continue to be extremely limited if, as 
I mentioned previously, organizational and social problems are not solved so 
that scientific research can be allowed to contribute to society's development. 
The development of nuclear energy has to do with the answer to the first 
question. In all cases Arabs more than others are being called upon to attempt 
to develop an alternative to oil before the oil age in our country ends. If the 
oil age ends before we have an alternative to oil, everything that was built 
during the past two decades will be turned upside down. Cities will turn into 
ghost towns, and all progress that was made in this area, albeit limited, will 
end. That is why finding an alternative to oil is a matter of life or death for 
the Arab homeland, and especially for the Gulf area." 


Dr Muhammad 'Abduh Yamani: "First, alternatives to oil are no longer a secret. 
The West is conducting extensive studies in this area to free itself from the 
grip the oil exporting countries have on it. The West also wishes to find 
alternative sources of fuel. That is why many universities in the world are 
interested in the problem of studying alternatives to oil. Unfortunately, this 
subject is not given appropriate attention in Arab universities, and some 
universities do not know much about it. We hope that Arab universities and 
research centers will work alongside other countries and international research 
centers to study that subject because the subject of alternatives to oil is of 
interest to us, particularly since we do have an abundance of these alternative 
sources, such as solar energy and radioactive deposits that are necessary for 
nuclear energy. If we were to use these resources well, they would enrich us and 
save us much money. Therefore, we have to focus our attention on alternative 
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sources of energy, and we have to support ocientific research in that subject in 
anticipation of possibilities and future eventualities.* 


Dr Salia Khamia: “There is nothing in theory or in practice to keep Arab scien- 
tists from participating in the development of alternative sources of energy. 
However, we must not focus exclusively on solar energy because it is available 
in our country. There are other sources that are sore igportant such as 
fissionable nuclear energy, which sost likely will become one of the sost 
important sources of energy by the beginning of the next century. That is why we 
have to concentrate our attention on research and sethods that could lead to the 
use of nuclear energy a8 a source of energy. On the other hand, I believe that 
Arab scientists will contribute in theory and in practice to the development of 
other sources of non-nuclear energy, such as solar energy, wind power, sea 
waves, geo-thermwal heat and other sources of energy." 


Dr Ahmad al-Habishi: “It has become a satter of vital necessity to the Arab 
countries to utilize the solar energy that God gave us an abundant supply of and 
the nuclear raw materials we have. But this will not come about through the 
singlehanded efforts of one Arab country, but rather through common effort and 
well-considered planning. As a source of energy, solar energy at the present 
time is still costly when compared with oil. However, it can be used in homes to 
heat water, for example, and that could save about 70 percent of residential 
electricity use. The cost of using solar energy to generate electricity is 
expected to decline as a result of the research that is being done in the world. 
However, construction of nuclear power plants to generate electricity costs sore 
than using oil to generate energy. Despite fears about accidents and the dangers 
of radiation, at least 32 countries are now using nuclear energy to generate 
electricity. It is known that uranium ore can be found in abundance in soge 
countries of the Arab world. It is also known that sany Arab countries have 
phosphate ores which contain a large ratio of uranium oxide, a substance that 
can be extracted while phosphates are being processed.” 


Dr ‘Imad al-Zakir: "It would be natural for the Arabs to gake an active 
contribution to the development of an alternative to oil. Research done by the 
Arabs in this regard must keep pace with the research that is being done in the 
West because the next age is the age of technology, and oil will not last for 
many years. At the same time the Arabs will not accept lagging behind in the 
scientific progress which is prevailing in the world today, particularly since 
their countries are very rich in other sources of energy and valuable 
materials." 


Dr Sufyan al-'Alami: "It is very possible for the Arabs to contribute to the 
development of an alternative to oil. Evidence for this lies in the fact that 
solar energy is now being used to provide lights for an entire village in the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Also good progress is being made in the effort to use 
nuclear energy for peaceful and medical purposes.” 


Dr Hisham Hasan: "Yes, I believe the Arabs will make a serious contribution to 
the establishment and development of new sources of energy. Their contributions 
will be in the form of international research in that area, particularly in the 
area of solar energy." 














Dr Aminah Murad: “Arab scientists may be able to develop nuclear energy or any 
other alternative source of energy.” 


(Question) It is known that Israel's agricultural research is very advanced. 
Israel is exporting this research to African countries and to Third World 
countries. Do you believe that Arabs will be able to catch up with Israel by the 
turn of the century, particularly since a large area of the Arab world is farm 
land? 


Dr Fathi ‘Arafat, chairman of the Palestinian Red Crescent and assistant 
secretary general of the Arab Physicians' Union: "I disagree completely with 
that opinion which holds that Israel is quite superior to the Arab world in 
agriculture. What we have here is quite sigply a large and rich ‘green house’ 
whose proprietors receive billions of dollars and the necessary expertise from 
the United States. In addition, Palestine was originally an area of note in 
agriculture. It has water, fertile soil and a climate suitable for farming. It 
is worth noting here that some Arab countries have numerous experimental farms 
which are affiliated with institutes of agriculture and agricultural research 
centers. These farms produce crops whose quality and quantity are superior to 
what Israel produces. The problem here lies in how these model experiments are 
evaluated and disseminated. Accordingly, I can say that if we, as Arabs, succeed 
in organizing our scientific, “uman and geographical resources, this so-called 
‘Israeli superiority’ in agriculture or in any other field will be a thing of 
the past by the beginning of the next century." 


Faysal al-Sani', member of Kuwait's parliament: "I expect progress to be made in 
the Arab homeland'’s agriculture and agricultural production by the beginning of 
the next century. This is because of dam construction and land reclamation 
projects which are being imgplemented or planned.* 


Agricultural Engineer ‘Abd-al-Rahman Salam, general manager of the Agricultural 
Research Organization in the Ministry of Agriculture, San'a’: "There is no doubt 
that Israel is advanced not only in its agricultural research but also in its 
application of sodern agricultural technology. It would be difficult to compare 
ourselves with Israel because the standpoints from which the comparison would be 
made are different. Israel has access to all the means of modern western tech- 
nology in agricultural research and application. In addition, its location in 
the area sakes it incumbent upon Israel to join European and American efforts 
and to dedicate all its own resources and expertise to excel and surpass the 
Arab countries so as to prove that it is the best country in the region and that 
its existence is inevitable and essential. 


"So such for Israel. Let's go back to the question, which asked whether the 
Arabs could catch up with Israel by the beginning of the next century, 
especially since a vast area of the map of the Arab world is made up of farm 
land. I believe the Arabs have competent scientists who can conduct research in 
agriculture. Although this expertise varies from one country to another, the 
upshot of all this is that Arab experts do a lot of research such of which, 
however, never reaches the farms, even though that is the principal objective of 
conducting the research. There are several interrelated reasons for this, some 
of which may be the weakness of guidance agencies, the lack of relationship 
between guidance and research agencies, the unavailability of modern resources 
and means of production, and so on. 











"All indicators show, however, that ii recent years each Arab country was taking 
a serious look at developing its local agricultural sector. That in itself is a 
good sign, but returns from that effort will be better if a collective effort in 
that regard is made throughout the Arab world. Some Arab countries have the 
capital, and others have land, water and competent experts. If one were to look 
at the Arab countries collectively, as your question suggested, by referring to 
the map of the Arab homeland, one would actually find there were vast areas 
capable of feeding the Arab world. In fact, these areas could guarantee a food 
security strategy for scores of years to come." 


Muhammad ‘'Abduh Yamani: "Actually, the experiences gained by Israel are due to 
its ability to attract many of the world's scientists. Many Jewish scientists 
moved to Israel, bringing to that country their experiences and their expertise. 
We can do something similar and attract Muslim scientists as well as Arab 
citizens who are now living in the United States, in Europe and in other 
countries of the world. We have to make it possible for them to return to their 
homelands. We have to ensure for them the proper climate in which they can 
contribute. We have to provide them with resources, comfort and stability. We 
will then be able to conduct research not only in agriculture, but also in the 
different areas of knowledge. In addition to making it possible for those 
scientists who emigrated to return, we have to teach our children to love 
scientific inquiry. Our universities must not be merely institutions that 
inculcate students with information and stuff their minds with it. This requires 
that we make changes in our curricula. In view of what we have now I am 
optimistic because, thank God, we are making swift progress and we are going in 
the right direction.” 


Dr Sa'tud al-Fayiz: "I do not have enough information in that regard. However, 
what the Ministry of Agriculture in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has experienced 
in that regard affirms that Arabs can achieve superiority in agriculture." 


Dr Khalil Fadil: "Some Arab countries have actually started exporting their 
agricultural resources: Iraq and Tunisia, for example, are exporting their dried 
dates. Egypt is also exporting canned fruits and vegetables to western and 
African countries. However, Israel is still very advanced in that regard because 
it has the ability to establish good trade relations and it can also package its 
products in an attractive manner. Wasn't there a report that Israel entered an 
international food competition in which it served the popular Egyptian dish, 
ta'miyah, or falafil and introduced it as an Israeli dish? Egypt did not even 
participate in that competition!" 


Dr Ishaq Nusaybah: "During the second half of the 20th century the Arab world 
focused on industry and gave secondary place to agriculture. That is why we find 
a fertile agricutural country like Sudan turning into desert and suffering from 
famine. That is why officials in the Arab world ought to give agriculture their 
attention. If they do, Arab farmers will be able to keep up with Israeli 
farmers. Any Arab citizen ought to be pleased that Saudi Arabia has been able to 
produce enough wheat and barley to meet its annual needs of these crops despite 
the fact that the soil in Palestine is fertile whereas the soil in Saudi Arabia 
is not." 


Dr ‘Imad al-Zakir: "It is regrettable that we Arabs lack confidence in ourselves 
and feel that we are not suitable for scientific work. But this is actually not 
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true especially after Arab governments changed their attitudes toward Arab 
scientists and researchers and started offering them support and assistance to 
encourage them to carry out their scientific research. A clear example of that 
can be seen in the large amounts of assistance offered dy the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia to support any scientific research in agriculture or any other discip- 
line. The Ministry of Agriculture in Saudi Arabia offers every support possible 
to Saudi agricultural researchers and engineers. It is that which led to the 
advancement of Saudi Arabian agriculture and created a splendid agricultural 
awakening. Today, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia produces all the wheat it needs, 
and it can now export part of the wheat it produces. Therefore, it was not 
astonishing to see Saudi Arabia assist Sudan by offering it wheat. This example 
affirms that when intentions are sincere and when there is a will, everything is 
possible. As Arabs, thank God, we lack for nothing." 


Dr Aminah Murad: "Yes, Israel is advanced in agriculture and in industry, and 
catching up with it would be difficult unless the Arabs forget their differences 
and work closely together in scientific, industrial and agricultural areas." 


Dr Hisham Hasan: "Among the shortcomings of the Arabs' oil wealth has been their 
reliance on the economic resources of oil. The Arabs neglected and failed to 
utilize vast areas of agricultural land. Since oil prices are falling, I expect 
several Arab countries to make serious efforts to develop agriculture. There is 
considerable hope that Arab countries will take the lead in this regard." 


Dr 'Abduh Shata, former director of the Desert Institute in Egypt: "We have to 
produce our own bread and our food ourselves. We have water in our Arab home- 
land, but it is not adequately utilized. We need ‘good management’ so that we 
can use traditional or non-traditional methods to cultivate the desert. The turn 
of the 21st century lies ahead, and we must adjust to what will become econo- 
mically available by the year 2000. Some countries, like Saudi Arabia and Libya 
have been able to cultivate their valleys. That is why we are being called upon 
to plan for the long-term future now: we are to take into consideration the 
areas of arable land, the availability of water and the tremendous supply of 
ground water reserves." 


Dr Muhammad Mahmud Husni, dean of the Environmental Research Institute and 
professor of plant protection at ‘Ayn Shams University: "There are five kinds of 
agricultural land, and that includes fertile soil and soil that is unsuitable 
for farming. What is required is that appropriate technological means be used 
for each kind of soil. Some countries, for example, have been able to cultivate 
the desert through technology. Saudi Arabia has been able to utilize technology 
and cultivate wheat. Kuwait cultivated and harvested grains and tomatoes instead 
of importing them." 


Dr Sufyan al-'Alami: "I see no reason why Arab agricultural research should not 
be equal to Israeli agricultural research or rather superior to it. As I said 
before, we do not lack the competence, the expertise or the materials. All this 
is available to us, thank God." 


[Question] Cancer is a savage monster that has ravaged both young and old. 


Modern scientific research tells us that the causes of cancer are almost limited 
to the food we eat, to our heredity, the surrounding environment, the nature of 
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the work we do, and stress. Do you think that by the year 2000 there will be a 
comprehensive Arab view or that joint Arab research will have resulted in 
comprehensive programs that could put an end to this vicious disease? 


"Ali Muhammad Fakhru: "A great deal of research on cancer is being done in the 
world. There is evidence to suggest that cancer has many causes, not just one. 
Consequently, each cause must be looked into separately. The fact is that 
avoiding many of the well-known causes of cancer as well as early detection can 
reduce the number of cancer victims in any society by no less than 50 percent. 
Some of the well-known causes of cancer are easily avoidable, like smoking. We 
can fight environmental pollution, and we can avoid using many chemicals in our 
food. We can do this without political decrees or decisions from society. Early 
detection, however, depends on the existence of primary health care facilities 
everywhere. Such facilities would be well used by physicians and patients. Early 
detection also depends on the presence of reasonable health education in 
society, and that too is possible through health awareness programs which could 
be strengthened through educational curricula, on the one hand, and through the 
various media, on the other. But I doubt there will be an Arab response to this 
malignant disease because other countries have made more progress in research in 
that field than Arab society. Therefore, if Arabs wish to contribute to that 
effort, they just have to supplement the efforts that are being made in other 
advanced societies, and they should work with those countries to solve this 
human problem." 


Faysal al-Sani': "I think that by the year 2000 the Arab homeland will become 
more developed and its development will be more signficant than it is today. 
Therefore, anti-cancer research and programs will also be more developed and 
more effective." 


Dr Fathi ‘Arafat: "There are several specialized associations now, including one 
for cancer, that are affiliated with the Arab Physicians’ Union. It is my 
opinion that Arab unity is the hope we have for all aspects of our lives. And 
that includes unity in medicine, which is considered the only solution for 
progress in the field of fighting cancer in particular and in all the other 
branches of medicine in general. This is because scientific medical research, 
especially in the area of cancer, requires tremendcus material resources. 
Suitable research conditions also need to be made available, and that can only 
be done by coordinating Arab medical efforts and unifying the different Arab 
research centers that are interested in cancer into one center. This would 
guarantee that efforts will not be wasted, and it would ensure that a basic rule 
in science methodology will be achieved: knowledge will accumulate. In addition, 
expertise would be shared and efforts would be joined. If all this is done, it 
is expected that noticeable success will be achieved in fighting and curbing 
this disease." 


Dr ‘Imad al-Zakir: "The causes of cancer mentioned in the question have a 
Significant effect on how one kind of cancer becomes widespread in a certain 
environment and not in another. In my own practice as a gynecologist and 
obstetrician I've noticed that cervical cancer, for example, occurs with much 
less frequency in Arab society than it does in western European society. Sexual 
promiscuity in western societies is one of the principal reasons for that. 
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Another reason is that males are not circumcised. In our society there are also 
fewer instances of cancer in the uterus and in the breast than there are in 
western societies. And among the principal reasons for that is that Arab wives 
have many children. They also have their children early in life, and they nurse 
their children. These reasons reduce the possibility for this kind of cancer. 
The highest rate of occurrences of stomach cancer can be found in Japan because 
of what the Japanese people eat. 


"I expect Arab universities to continue their research and their efforts to 
share ideas and experiences. I expect awareness programs to become widespread 
and progress in early detection methods to be made. I expect ali this will help 
eliminate this disease in the coming years." 


Dr Sufyan al-'Alami: "Cancer is still a savage monster. The factors mentioned in 
the question represent less than 10 percent of what causes cancer. I believe 
that we still have a long way to go in fighting cancer, and any Arab and non- 
Arab effort in that regard is an effort that is called for and necessary." 


Dr Hisham Hasan: "I expect us to achieve concrete progress in various health and 
scientific fields through the Arab League and through the presence of a central 
research council. Efforts would be coordinated through these two bodies, and 
experiences would be closely shared and integrated." 


Dr Ishaq Nusaybah: "Public awareness is an important method by means of which we 
can get rid of problems and disease, including cancer. Unfortunately, awareness 
efforts in our country are still immature. This is illustrated by the fact that 
smoking in the Arab world is still very widespread. No one stands up to state 
loudly and clearly that smoking is poisonous and harmful to health. That is why 
a sincere and mature awareness effort will reduce many diseases, including 
cancer. The year 2000 is not far away; nevertheless, I expect our Arab world to 
achieve the required progress." 


Dr Aminah Murad: "There are several kinds of cancer, and the disease has 
different causes. That is why inheritance, food, the environment and stress are 
contributory factors to cancer. I expect progress will be made in fighting that 
disease through the closely related efforts all the world's scientists will 
make, including Arab scientists." 


Dr Sa'ud al-Fayiz: "There is still a lot that we do not know about what causes 
the different kinds of cancer. Because cancer is a dangerous disease I believe 
that research to understand it more accurately will continue in the Arab world 
and all over the world as well. In the next few years we will see noticeable 
progress in this area. However, there is a significant point that must be 
understood: there are major differences between the kinds of cancer, and that 
makes the task of developing specific programs to eliminate that disease a 
difficult one. At the same time there are kinds of cancer that are associated 
with factors in a person's environment. Lung cancer, for example, is caused by 
smoking and environmental pollution. We could work together to fight these kinds 
of cancer and to try to prevent their occurrence." 


Dr Khalil Fadil: "A comprehensive Arab outlook or joint Arab research to 
eliminate cancer is something we hope can be achieved by young Arab physicians 
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and scientists who are scattered all over the world. There is no doubt that 
clinics in the western world where cancer is treated by regulating food intake, 
relaxation and tranquility, and by using psychotherapy, drugs and radiation are 
successful. I believe there is enough common enthusiasm among Arabs to do 
something constructive for Arab cancer patients." 


Dr "Abdallah al-Haribi: "The answer to that question depends on our attitude as 
Arabs to the health issue. What kind of over-all scientific view will the Arab 
world have on health in the year 2000? Will the Arab world by then see the 
health issue as one of merely building hospitals, furnishing them with furniture 
and equipment and bringing to them workers from abroad? If the Arab world's view 
on health will be based on that, then it will be a narrow and a short-sighted 
view. Consequently, we will not be able to know what causes the disease, nor 
will we able to know how vo eliminate it or limit its danger. 


"Therefore, we have to have preventive health institutions, and these have to be 
scattered in different environments. Also, it is possible to find solutions for 
cancer as long as a lot of effort is made and all these efforts are closely 
related and organized on a scientific basis." 


Dr Muhammad Ride Hamzah, professor in the treatment of tumors at the National 
Tumor Institute in Cairo: "The rate of victories and successes that can be 
Claimed by medical research from 1900 to 1984 is not more than 20 perrvent. But 
from 1984 to this day that rate has jumped to 50 percent. That ratio gives one 
reason to be optimistic that the coming years will be hopeful ones and that we 
will be able to curb cancer by using advanced technology, early detection 
devices and treatment protocols that utilize surgery, radiation, chemotherapy or 
immunology. 


"Research has shown that it is possible to provide protection against cancer. 
For instance 28 percent of all kinds of cancer are completely avoidable if 
preventive measures are adopted. For example, we should not dive into polluted 
waters; and we should not smoke because smoking causes lung cancer and cancer of 
the tongue and mouth. We can also avoid bad eating habits such as eating too 
much fat and carbohydrates, which turn into fat in our bodies. 


"Early detection of cancer is also considered an important factor in avoiding 
the spread of the disease. It is, however, costly. A medical survey of a large 
number of citizens would cost large amounts of money. 


"There is a new trend now in the treatment of cancer. It is based on conducting 
studies of families whose members have had the disease. There may be a relation- 
ship between heredity and the disease. We can then produce a vaccine that could 
protect people from the disease and help eliminate this savage monster." 


Institution of Marriage To Change; Emigration Opportunities To Decline 


Several questions were formulated to shed some light on the Arab's character by 
the heginning of the 21st century. We posed these questions to 10 experts from 
different Arab countries. How the Arab will change at home, on the job or in 
society is crucial to the Arab nation's development in other areas because 
despite modern technology, man still remains the principal agent of any change. 
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migration is very harmful; it is not planned. It increases congestion in cities, 

t owt services in those cities. On the one hand it creates a poverty 
some arown¢d cities, and on the other hand it robs rural areas of their 
population. This has a negative effect on agriculture, and as a result of 
@comemic seed it produces political and social chaos. Families are often divided 
the women staying in the villages while the sen leave to go looking for 

~!ae the women go to the city alone to look for employment as 


cases 
"le gecy cases gigration froe ome Arab country to another divides families. It 
emccerages comeumption instead of real growth. This kind of migration has a 
peeitive effect is that it Orings together Arabs from different countries. And 
thet coel¢ result is frieméship or hostility, but it also produces a sharing of 
eeewlegge. ant that is iaportant. 


“Det people emigrate to the West because of economic need, political turmoil or 
jeceese of restrictiogs taposec on freedce and research in the homeland. This 
siet of epligretioen is bereful to the Arad worl¢, which is losing its best brain 
power. Thies coupes local Gevelogment efforts to slide back.* 


Sere, «)-Te' Geel: “lamigretion bes segative as well as positive effects. The 
peeltive effects wlll remeic ent the segative omnes will disappear. Among the 
peeitive effects of tamigretion is the fect that the igmigrant acquires new 
“oerlenees att sees cow worlés thet sake bie look upor his own in a different 
— oore aeere oop.  Clecowers bis worlc’s aeévantages anc <cisadvantages, and 
hie etility te aritictse eat te refers grows sccordingly. 


“Seether peeltivwe effect of teamigretion is the fect that other semters of the 
'=etiy «6 G cet cemlgrete scgulre sew experiences anc a sew independence. This 
le eegettalliy trwe for weopee emt chllaree who are left without the head of the 
'=iliy. "* sheets of te Beet of the fumlily sometiaes belpe the remaining 








emigrating at a time when they are needed for development plans that are 
necessary to rid Arab societies of the effects of backwardness and blunders. 


"On the other hand, this emigration is one way to provide our societies with 
expertise. These people who emigrated will one day return for some reason. They 
will then have the modern ideas, the technical tools and the rich minds that 
will help develop the Arab." 


[Question] Will there be a growing affinity and harmony between customs, 
traditions and dialects in the Arab homeland? 


Musa Barnas: "This is something that we hope for, but it is also difficult to 
predict the practical aspects of a growing affinity between Arab customs, 
traditions and dialects. It would be enough to go back to the principle which 
states that progress is being made toward the unity of the human race, anda 
federation is being contemplated. What then is our situation as we analyze the 
Arab homeland's conditions? What is the condition of the Arab homeland, the home 
of all the Arab homelands? Unless there is a growing affinity in customs, 
traditions and dialects, our world will inevitably cease to exist." 


Layla Aby Zayd: "I cannot imagine a growing affinity between Arabic dialects or 
Arab traditions because this is something that depends on direct contact between 
people on a very broad scale. History proves that this kind of affinity was the 
result of extensive immigration. That was the case when people emigrated from 
Andalusia and went to Morocco. The media cannot convey and consolidate 
traditions, nor can they convey the dialects: the media cannot make people speak 
and use those dialects. Program exchange in the Arab media does not cover 
everything, and even if it did, it would not meet that purpose. If program 
exchange in the Arab media covered everything, then Arab countries where many 
Egyptian motion pictures are shown would have adopted Egyptian traditions by now 
and they would have been using the Egyptian dialect." 


Dr Ilham Kalab: “And is such affinity essential? Similarity does not provide 
evidence of agreement. The diversity of customs, traditions and dialects is a 
Sign of wealth, cross-fertilization and freedom. Similarity, however, may be 
evidence of a poor imagiration or the dictatorship of a single taste. I support 
diversity even if it were to lead to debate. The fact is that diversity will 
only cause us to have faith in the broad, deep and diverse wealth of humanity; 
it will refine the spirit of forbearance, freedom and tolerance for the other 
point of view." 


Nadiyea Hajab: “The sedia and migration from one Arab country to another have 
helped break down the artificial barriers that existed between the Arabs. These 
berriers will be falling down faster now because of the Arab satellite. Also the 
countries of the Arab Maghreb are now closer to the countries of the Arab East. 
This bas been ome of the unexpected effects of moving the headquarters of the 
Arad League to Tunisia in the aftermath of Camp David. There is a growing 
awareness that the Arab world needs unity. This awareness is not the result of 
¢Greams or slogans, dut it is rather the result of real political and security 
causes. While political division in the Arab world remains strong, there are 
severtheless numerous interrelated, ecomogic and cultural projects which are 
laying the foundations for a stronger uaity in the future.* 





Nawal al-Sa'dawi: "Yes, there will be a growing affinity between customs, 
traditions and dialects in the Arab homeland. But in time the more positive 
customs will be the ones that will gain the upper hand because they will be 
compatible with the requirements of the age." 


Muhammad Qasim al-Shirawi: "This is a time when the whole world is becoming a 
smaller place because the means and the speed of communications have abolished 
all geographical, political or economic distances between countries. This is all 
being reinforced by an information revolution. If this is happening in the world 
at large, what then can we expect from a nation whose origins are similar and 
whose ideas and values stem from one source and one predominant cultural legacy? 
What can we expect from a nation that has a common religion and a common 
history? All that must ultimately bring about a greater affinity after people 
Straighten out and manage their own affairs by exercising their will, not by 
accepting matters that are imposed on them." 


Janine Rubayz: "When the idea of Arab nationalism was on the decline, or when it 
failed--and we think it did--and there were homelands and nationalities that had 
conflicts with each other, some people feared that the idea of narrow and 
partial nationalistic feelings like those in western Europe would grow. They 
feared that what happened to Latin, for example, would happen to Arabic. But I 
do not think there is any reason for such fears for the following reasons: 
first, Arabic is a strong language, and it cannot be shaken from its position 
that easily by colloquial dialects that remain marginal. Second, I think Arabic 
has been strengthened since colonialism left our country and since the 
Arabization decision took hold all over the Arab homeland. Arabic has been 
strengthened ever since efforts to wipe out illiteracy began. I think everyone 
is speaking a better and a more grammatically accurate language. Third, spoken 
dialects differ from one region to another in the Arab homeland and from one 
suburb to another in the same city. In my opinion, this is an indication of the 
vitality of the Arab people. Such diversity enriches Arabic; it does not weaken 
it. 


"I think that the Arabs' sense of affiliation with their roots and cultural 
heritage is strong and deep. The Arabs have a deep sense of affiliation with the 
land ana with history. They are looking forward to the future, to a common 
destiny." 


Dr Zaynab al-Bakri: "I believe there will be some affinity because many customs 
and traditions will break up and disappear. Because of modernization and the 
economic changes that will take place these customs and traditions will be 
replaced by new ones." 
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